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A very old friend of mine, and—according 
to the best sense of the word—one of the most 
respectable men with whom I have the plea- 
sure of an acquaintance, is Mr. Richard 
Delver. Mr. Delver is excelled by no man in 
his parish in the digging of a sewer, or dis- 
secting out the gas-pipes sof a district. Maggie, 
his wile, has three little boys, to whom she 
used to pay such motherly attention, that 
their experience in puddles was inferior to 
that of all the other children in their neigh- 
bourhood. All the money that he earned, 
except the value of a little beer, used to be 
duly brought by Mr. Delver for deposit in 
the household purse ; and Maggie was to him 
a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Nevertheless, there were no shillings to spare, 
and in bad weather there was always debt 
contracted at the greengrocer’s, to be paid off 
when the season mended. 

Mr. Delver and his wife had never been 
indebted to their parish for assistance ; but 
they both looked with a misgiving aud a sense 
of awe at the relieving officer whenever he 
went by. Dick might fall sick, or age would 
come, and with age loss of independence. 

One day, about a twelvemonth since, Dick, 
on his way to work, met the two sons of 
Widow Broad, in charge of a policeman. Jack 
Broad had been a coalheaver, a steady man, 
and Dick had very lately been a mourner at 
his funeral. He left no will, nor money to 
dispose of ; and his wife, compelled to labour 
for the children’s bread, had not the necessary 
leisure left to keep them out of evil company. 
Dick’s heart ached for the little Broads, and 
then his head turned to the little Delvers, and 
his fancy painted his own Maggie left without 
him, after he had been suffocated in a foul 
drain—whicb might occur ; as a similar fate 
had occurred, not long ago, to one of his 
acquaintance. “I wish that I could see -~ 
way before me,” Dick began to ponder 
himself; and in the like spirit i 
Maggie with him, when he told her that the 
little Broads were sent to prison, 
their thoughts were painfully excited in this 
manner, afriend of theirs, who was about to 
emigrate, infused into their minds, by his 
hopeful talk, a wish to follow his example. 

Very soon after this wish was formed, Dick 
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was a truant from his work one day. He was 
off to Park Street, Westminster, to see the 
Emigration Commissioners, 

If red tape were a plant, the Park Street 
office would carry off a medal at a flower 
show. Dick, who is a rough-looking fellow, 
had considerable difficulty—to begin with—in 
passing the porter. He waited a ‘whole morn- 
ing patiently, and then he saw a clerk, who 
asked two or three questions, in a way that 
made him feel very uncomfortable, then gave 
him a paper to fill up, and said “ Call again.’ 

The vaper—as Mr. Delver said to me, , while 
telling his own story, (he was then sitting on 
the trough of the pump, in my back-yard, where 
he was engaged upon a little gas-pipe business), 
—was a puzzler. 

There was one question in it that he did 
not like putting to his Maggie at all; and 
then, as to the certificate of baptism, why, he 
did not exactly know where he was born ; it 
was in some village in the north, when his 
parents were tramping for work. A general 
consultation of the whole court could not help 
Dick out of his difficulty ; even the cobbler, 
who was the leading politician, pronounced it 
a Government mystification. 

Dick went up again to Park Street, and 
spent another day there, but his turn did 
not come. ‘This was expensive ; the two days 
cost him six shillings worth of wages. But 
he had courage enough to try his fortune a 
third time, and after waiting from ten in the 
morning until only half-past two, he was at 
length ushered into the awful presence of the 
Board, 

Was he an agricultural labourer? No. 
Nor a gardener? No; just a town labourer ; 
never saw a plough in his life; was married ; 
had three small children: youngest three 
year old.—Was he going to work for wages ? 
Of course he was, but not longer than he 
could help ; hoped to get hold of a bit of land 
(according as he was told) in a few years. 
o| After a little consultation, Dick was informed 
that he was not considered suitable. 

This adventure rather damped him; still, 
like most people who have only one idea at a 
time and who hold that stubbornly, he con- 
tinued to spell out or attend to everything 
about emigration, until one Sunday he read 
in the weekly newspaper about a Mrs. 
Chisholm, who was willing to see poor people 
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of an evening. Accordingly, one Monday 
evening, after his wife had “made him tidy to 
her heart’s content, Dick walked off, with | 
Maggie on his arm, to Charlton Crescent, | 
Islington. 

There, not a surly porter, but an old| 
woman of a homely appearance, opened the | 
door, and directed him up a remarkably nar- 
row passage into a small room, fitted like a/| 
school, with benches and a tier of broad 
shelves in one corner, which he was told) 


formed an exact copy of the berths or beds | 


on board Mrs. Chisholm’s ships. Dick was 
early; only a few people had assembled ; 
he got into conversation with his neighbour, 


a Di yale thin young man, who was emigrating | 
to be a shepherd, because he was not able to | 
He | 
and told} 


stand the work of a white-lead factory. 
had read a great deal in books, 
Dick all about Australia. Mrs. Delver had 
in the mean time been chatting with a stout, 
comfortable widow woman, with a rosy 
daughter of fifteen. These were going out to 
join the widow’s son, who had been five years 


gone, and had sent home twenty pounds to pay | « 


their passage. Presently, the proceedings were 
commenced by Mrs. Chisholm, who read a few | 
letters from Australia, and then answered 
several questions put by the company. 
gentleman, who seemed to know all about 
it, then gave a short plain account of the 
colony. Dick Delver found himself among 
a roomful of people, all of his own mind, 
some of his own sort, many about to 
join relations ; and in the course of an hour 
he learned more about emigration and Aus- 


tralia, from conversation and real letters, than | 


he could have learned in any other way ina 
twelvemonth. 

After the meeting was over, and when the | 
people had settled all their private business | 
among themselves (of which they seemed to | 
have a great deal), Dick went down stairs| 
with his ‘wife, and saw the lady herself. 

He told her he had made up his mind to go, 


and that he thought of asking the parish to | 


ive him some assistance. “The parish !” 
said the lady; “pray, how tall are you?” 
“ Why, six foot and a inch.”—* And what do 
you weigh?” “ Why, about thirteen stone.” 
—*“T suppose you could work at a pinch, for a 
day and a night too, if you were well paid ?’ 
“Well, I have done it afore now. 
could fight a bit, I suppose, if it were wre needed ” 
“Well, I an’t one for quarrelling, but I can 
stand up for myself. If anybody gives me | 
anythink onpleasant, I give it of him back.” 
—* Well,” said the lady ; ; “a stout, hard- 
working man like you, who can earn from 
sixteen to twenty-four shillings a-week, ought 
to be ashamed to count upon the poor-rates, 
If you really want to emigrate, you must put 
by something every week, until you have 
enough to pay the passage-money. If at the 
last you should be short by a few pounds, per- 
haps the Society will lend them you ; but tirst 
see what you can do for yourself.” 


A| 


“ And you | 


(Conducted by 


There was something about ie lady’ 8 
way—continued Mr. Delver, as he told me 
his story—that made iny wife nudge me, 
land we pulled out a couple of shillings, and 
put down our names. Bless your hes art, sir, 
I’ve been a different man ever since, Says 
the lady to me, “ You need not waste any 
| time while you’re staying until you can 
pay the money. You ean learn to write and 
to measure your own work. When you go 
digging wells in Australia, you will find it a 
capits al thing to be able to make out your 
| own bill and measure your own work. There’s 
a man up-stairs that will teach you, I’m 
sure. We all help each other in this Society,” 
So she calls him down (he’s an engineer) by 
the name of Filer,—and he has given me a 
lesson twice a-week ever since. Besides 
which, my Maggie has made shirts for him, 
and seen to his things, for he’s a bachelor, 
and his sweetheart is in service. I’ve a 
‘matter of eight pound laid by, now, and can 
| pay five shillings a-week, most weeks ; and I 
begin to cipher ] pretty well, sless you, I’ma 
different man! The relieving officer, the other 
| da y, stared and looked back when he passed 
me. Oh! said I to myself, you may look. It’s 
me. No more touching of hats. I can look 
|straight in the face of any man. So, thanks, 
| I say, to Mrs. Chisholm ! 

This name is in very many humble homes 
a household word. Let us know, now, a little 
| more of the Society with which it is honorably 
connected. 

Founded, 
English world, in May, 1850, it has so far 
acquired the confidence of the emigrating 
| classes of the working order, that two thou- 
sand have become members of it, paying from 
{one shilling and sixpence to ten shillings 
a-week, The first ship, the Stains Castle, 
was despatched on the 28th September, 1850. 
It contained two hundred and thirty-three 
passengers, among which there were ten wives 
| going to husbands, and twenty children tra- 
velling to parents. The two hundred and 
|thirty-three persons paid by instalments, to- 
ward their own passage, one thousand four 
| hundred and three pounds ; and some of them 
{received loans, varying from one to six 
| pounds. The Blundell sailed with two hundred 
>land sixty passengers, who paid one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-two pounds, and re- 
ceived loans of from one to four pounds per 
head. The Athenian sailed with two hundred 
and sixty-eight passengers, who paid two 
thousand and ninety-two pounds, and received 
an average loan of two pounds per head. The 
Mariner sailed on the 26th February, with 
about two hundred and eighty passengers. 
These emigrants have been collected by the 
exertions of a lady, living in a small house, 
rented at some thirty pounds a-year, in an 
obscure street, at Islington, with one paid 
clerk, and one old woman, at four shillings 
a-week, to open the door. The letters, m 
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cost about one pound a-week for ninety 
weeks ; on the last week of January, eighty 
letters were received in a day. The whole 
expenses — including four public meetings, 
and twenty-four group meetings—have been 
under three hundred pounds. 

This success—founded on such small pecu- 
niary means—is due neither to chance nor to 
patronage. It has been attained, in spite of 
great opposition, by working the following 
details of a plan, the result of long experience. 

Every Monday evening, at eight o’clock, a 
“Group Meeting” is held, which persons who 


are interested personally in the question of | 


emigration may attend. This meeting is a 


real conversazione; there are almost always | 


some persons present who have relations in 
Australia, with whom they are int correspon- 
dence ; the strangers get into conversation 
with the older members ; letters from Aus- 
tralia are handed round ; the wives establish 
confidence ; and, in an easy manner, a great 
deal of useful information is exchanged. 
The formal part of the business consists in 
the reading of any new regulations ; in reports 
of progress concerning a new ship; in the 
introduction of new members to the groups, 
and in affording in a conversational tone 
any practical information needed. Sometimes 
Australians attend. A man who went out 
as a labourer, and has returned rich enough 
to take back with him some relations, gives 
the result of his experience ; or some com- 
petent person gives a candid account of the 
pleasures and pains of an emigrant’s life. 
A stranger, who after this meeting may 
desire to join, enters his name, and full de- 
scription of family, trade, and so. forth, 
in a small office below: stating what sum 
he can afford to pay weekly; he produces 


a certificate of character, and pays a shilling | 
He then presents himself 


registration fee. 
to the next meeting as a candidate to 
join a group. A group consists of not less 


than three families, or more than eight. | 


Before a stranger can be admitted into a 


group, he must satisfy the members of it that | 


he is, in morals and temper, a desirable asso- 
. ? nr ’ . 

ciate. The heads of groups make these in- 
quiries for themselves in works*ops, clubs, 


and other sources of impartial information. | 


Each group undertakes to act for the pro- 
tection of such number of single girls and 
young children as may be assigned to it, and 
enters into a solemn pledge to this purport ; 
and also undertakes jointly to pay a fine of 
ten shillings for each defaulter. On an ap- 
pointed day the husbands in each group 


meet and produce their marriage certificates ; | 


after which they proceed to settle, by lot or 
otherwise, the turn in which each man shall 
act as captain of the mess on board ship: each 
taking the duty on himself for a fixed number 
of weeks, 


The men of the groups also elect, each, one to | 


form three committees on board ship. One of 
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takes to see that the provisions are of the 
weight and quality provided by the Society, 
and to represent in a respectful manner any 
cause of complaint to the Captain or Surgeon. 
This committee also arbitrates in case of a 
dispute among the emigrants themselves. 
The other two committees in this trio, are, 
one for the department of Instruction, and 
the other of Public Amusement. 

The Monday night Group Meetings enable 
all these persons to become acquainted with 
each other ; they go on board ship a body of 
partners, an active and compact association. 

Many important and economical arrange- 
ments have been made at these Group Meet- 
ings. On one occasion, three families living 
in three separate lodgings agreed to take 
a small house between them for the six 
months that would elapse until they emigrated. 
By this arrangement they of course made a 
considerable saving ; afterwards, when in 
their new house, they arranged that one 
mother should stay at home and look after 
all the children, while the other two went 
out to wash and char. 

A tailor, a shoemaker, and a carpenter 
benefited at once themselves and a number of 


| groups, by making chests, boots, and clothes, 


on shore and on board, at very reasonable 
rates. So far, the business of the Association 
is chiefly done by the emigrants themselves. 
When about two hundred individuals have 
paid, in weekly instalments, two-thirds of the 
passage-money, the Society has to consider to 
whom and to what amount it will advance 
loans. The Society has never had, during the 
two years of its existence, more than two 
thousand pounds at its disposal. It has never 
been a fashionable Society, although it has 
received the countenance and aid of the active 
philanthropy of such men as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Mr. Sidney Herbert, and of 
a thorough man of business, Mr. Tidd Pratt. 
The loans, which never exceed one-third of 
the passage-money, are for two years, and 
are charged with a fee of ten shillings, 
payable in the last instalment, in lieu of 
interest. These loans are only made to 
people capable of earning their own living 
by the labour of their hands. The emigrants 
sent out by the first vessel have already 
begun to, repay their loans ; those settled in 
or near Adelaide having commenced repaying 
by weekly instalments. 

After the distribution of the loans is settled, 
the next business is the hiring of a ship to 
make the voyage to Australia. The Society 
requires a ship of the best description, or, as 
it is termed technically, A 1, on Lloyd’s 
Register. It gives ten per cent. more space 
to the passengers than the Government 
Emigration ships. It supplies provisions of 
a superior quality. It permits the emigrant 
to have in store, for use in journeys up the 
country, any portion which he may not have 
consumed. This, on an average, will amount 


these is the “Mess Committee,” which under-! to from fifteen to twenty-one days’ provisions 
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of salt meat, and flour, or biscuit, with other 
comforts. 
allowance, a system of checks, or tickets, cor- 
responding 
introduced. 


The whole ship is at the disposal of the | 
is | 


emigrants; all are on an equality; there 
no sacred quarter-deck. All the berths are 
enclosed within doors with fixed Venetian 
blinds ; each family, in fact, having its little 
closet to sleep in. In Government ships, 
husbands, wives, and children sleep publicly 
in open berths. Improvements in ventilation 
and the supply of water are important 
features of the arrangements; in fact, each 
ship is an improvement on the last, because 
experience leads slowly to the production 
of a model system of ship-filling and vic- 
tualling. 

The career of the originator of this plan, 
as a coloniser, may be briefly told. In 1839-40, 
she arrived in Sydney from India with her 
husband, a captain in the Madras Native 
Infantry, on sick leave, and with her children. 

At that time the discontinuance of trans- 
portation, and the manumission by lapse of 
time of assigned prisoners, had rendered it 
necessary for the pastoral proprietors, or 
“ squatters,” to replace the unpaid prisoners | 
by paid emigrants or freed-men. It was an 


epoch of rapid transition from slave labour | 


to free labour. Employers who had been 
accustomed to exercise almost uncontrolled 


authority over servants to whom they paid | 


no wages, 
whose eventual liberty depended on their 
masters’ reports, were feverishly impatient 
when obliged to deal with free servants, who 
claimed to make contracts for food and wages, 
and to enforce them; servants who could 
leave a master with whom they were not 
content, and whom no magistrate could order 
to be flogged. Even before the abolition of 
assignment, the rapid increase of flocks and 
herds had caused a cry for labour. This 
change, and the land speculations mentioned in 
“Three Epochs of Colonisation,” raised wages 
to famine price. Under the excitement of 
these high wages, the large sums obtained 
from the sale of land were devoted to the 
importation of emigrants on what was called 
the Bounty System. The Crimping System 
would have been a better term. Parties in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, by employing 
agents, and publishing hand-bills after the 
model of Mr. Recruiting Sergeant Kite, col- 
lected ship-loads of emigrants. These on 
landing in Sydney had to pass the examina- 
tion of a board, and for each that passed, the 
shippers were to receive a bounty of some 
twenty pounds. The result was organised 
fraud, perjury, cruelty, and bribery. Great 
numbers of unsuitable persons were intro- 
duced, and the female emigrants included the 
refuse of our seaport towns. The treatment 
of the emigrants on board ship was often 
shameful, and in the highest degree immoral. 





To secure to the emigrant his due } 


to each week’s allowance, has been | 


or a mere voluntary trifle, and | 


! 
The whole system, from beginning to the end, 


festered with abuses. 

The emigrants began to arrive in fleets 
just at a time when the wealthy classes were 
suffering from their imprudent land specu- 
lations. The Governor desired to worry the 
squatters into buying land—the squatters 
wished to worry the Governor, and drive 
down wages to an European level. The slave- 
owner feeling was still strong in all. 

Sydney was filled with emigrants unhired, 
especially young women, many of them stout 
| girls, unfitted for town life, though invaluable 
in the country, and very suitable to be the 
wives of shepherds and stockmen. There 
were also a number of young women of edu- 

sation, who, without some care and training, 
were fit for neither town service nor country 
work. A great number of mechanics were 
employed on Government wages in executing 
|Government work —of course, a fictitious 
‘labour test. Large families were lodged in 
tents drawing Government rations, and ex- 
tremely well contented to do nothing. 

Mrs. Chisholm, from the time of her arrival, 
had been busy in teaching the most w illing 
and ignorant of the unemployed emigrants 
how to help themselves. Thus she acquired 
a large amount of confidence among the 
working classes. She determined to save the 
young women who were endangered by want 
of protection and employment. So resolved, 
she offered to manage, gratuitously, a 
“ Home,” in which single women should be 
lodged, and provided with situations through 
a “Register,” if Government would give a 
building for the purpose. After a long and 
obstinate struggle, in which the jealousies of 
many parties, and the decided opposition of 
the Red Tapery of the Emigration department, 
had to be overcome, the Governor gave up a 
store-room, infested with rats, for the lady’s 
bedroom, and a sort of barrack for the women, 
on receipt of a guarantee that the Govern- 
ment should incur no expense. The Home 
was filled, the Register opened, hundreds of 
friendless girls found protection, and went 
from the Home to situations. 

But one depdt for a colony extending into 
the pastures, or Bush, many hundred miles, 
was insufficient. A correspondence was opened 
with the interior; the want of servants was 
ascertained ; and, when there was a difficulty 
about the means of sending the girls forward, 
the lady took them herself, at her own risk, 
for the cost of the steam-boat. Six depéts 
were thus established in the interior, under 
the charge of clergymen, and respectable re- 
sidents. 

While a provision was thus attempted for 
the women, the distress of the men concel- 
trated in the towns continued great. A com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council sat to con- 
sider this distress, ‘took evide nee, and obtained 
a list of many thousands out of employment. 
This list is still in existence. 

A public meeting called upon the Colonial 
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Government to employ these people upon 
public works, ‘The scheme was then enlarged, 
and the registration office extended to all 
servants. Disputes between master and man 
having occurred frequently, a simple legal 
form of agreement was prepared and printed. 
At the time of hiring, three copies were 
executed —one for master, one for man, 
and one for registration. After this pre- 
caution, out of some thousand agreements, 
only seven were the subject of dispute before 
a magistrate. To obtain employment, it was 
necessary to ascertain, by letter, what quantity 
of labour could be absorbed in the country. 
This required extensive correspondence; so, 
in the next place, the privilege of franking 
letters in reference to the emigrants’ re- 
gistration office, was obtained—much to the 
indignation of red tapists. 

The next problem to be solved was, how to 
send the people into the interior, where they 
were so much needed. The emigrants, espe- 
cially those who had families, timid through 
ignorance, shrunk from the journey. Mrs. 
Chisholm determined to lead them into the 
wilderness herself: she appealed for support 
through the papers to the settlers ; they came 


again and again with froin three to eleven 
waggons ; the women and children, with the 
tired men, and their stores, in the drays ; 
the stout men walked. She sat on the lead- 
ing waggon, or mounted her saddle-horse, 
and galloped out right and left to call at 
stations, and find out where there were situa- 
tions to be filled. She wrote to the Sydney 
newspaper in 1842, “I wish you would use 
your interest to try to borrow a horse and 
covered cart for me; I require a cart to sleep 
in at night, and carry the little children by day ; 
T have a saddle-horse for my own use. The 
weather is very changeable, and I require a 
covered cart to continue my exertions.” She 
afterwards used a light cart with a tandem, 
and carried a side-saddle, so as to be able to 
unharness and mount the leader when the 
road was too rough, or there was any hard 
work to be done. 

On the first journey, with one hundred 
female emigrants, by steamer, to Maitland, 
in the Hunter district, no gentleman on board 
offered even a cup of tea; they thought it an 
absurd mission, and feared to be associated 
with a failure. But that feeling soon passed 
away in the face of energy and _ business- 
like arrangements. At inns, they soon came 
to refuse to accept payment for accommoda- 
tion, and insisted on presenting provisions 
for the succeeding day. Coach proprietors 
carried female emigrants without charge, and 
every small settler was willing to aid her 
exertions with supplies of necessaries. The 
greater part of the journeys were, however, 
through the Bush. The party was encamped 
at night, and’ the supper was cooked, after 
antique fashion, in the open air. 
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Thus, without putting the Government to 
any expense, distress was not only removed 
from Sydney, and relief extended to some 
thousand people, but there was opened up 
an unknown, and apparently inexhaustible, 
demand for emigrants—especially for females 
—among a class of settlers, whose wives ob- 
tained servants, and whose sons obtained 
wives. Besides this great benefit, the abuses 
of the emigration system were laid bare, and a 
sweeping reform necessitated by personal and 
written representations to the Governor, the 
Council, and the Press. A notable example 
was set by the successful prosecution of the 
officers of an emigrant ship, guilty of atrocious 
conduct to emigrants. 

On commencing the journeys into the in- 
terior, Mrs. Chisholm drew up and printed a 
form, on a folio sheet, for obtaining “ Volun- 
tary Information” from the small settlers. 
These forms contained a series of thirty-six 
questions in the margin, with a blank space 
for the answers; then followed space for 
remarks by the clergyman of the district, by 
the police magistrates, and by the adventurous 
traveller. The latter generally gave a descrip- 


| tion of the furniture and stores, if any, of bacon, 
forward nobly ; drays, bullocks, flour, meat, | 
tea, were placed at her disposal. She set out | 


wheat, &c., in the cottage of the settler. After 
the questions had been answered, each paper 
was endorsed with a number—the name of 
the settler ; his birth-place ; county; Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Scotch; and district of New 
South Wales where living. 

Of these voluntary statements of the con- 
dition of the humbler thriving classes ot 
Australia, upwards of seven hundred were 
collected. The desks upon which they were 
written down were trunks of trees just felled, 
ploughshares, drays, and the tops of hats; 
and they were written in every description 
of dwelling, from the shepherd’s hut to the 
squatter’s villa. 

These statements proved the constantly 
increasing demand for labour, the want ot 
colonisation by families, the fertility of the 
soil, and the success of small leaseholders and 
freeholders, in a manner which could not 
be contradicted. 

Thus, it will be seen, that between 1839 and 
1846, one person, with very moderate means, 
with no colonial rank or official influence, and 
in spite of the opposition which all new re- 
formers must encounter, succeeded in pro- 
tecting and providing for friendless female emi- 
grants ; in reforming the Bounty Emigration 
system ; in removing the distress of thousands 
of unemployed labourers in Sydney (the list 
is still in existence, with the name and trade 
of each) ; in establishing eleven thousand souls 
chiefly in the interior, and in collecting an 
invaluable body of evidence on the resources 
and character of the settlers of New South 
Wales. 

In 1846 this lady returned with her husband 
and family to England, having received on her 
departure a testimonial of trifling value, to 
which all parties in the colony contributed. 
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She was charged with two missions; one 
from the prisoners, and the other from the 
emigrant population. 

Fifteen years previously, the prisoners had 
received an official promise that, if well-con- 
ducted, they should have their wives sent 
out to them. In the first instance, the pro- 
mise was performed ; but the objection then 
raised by the squatters against wives and 
children living on their stations, put a stop 
to a measure of no less policy than justice. 

Among the emigrants were numbers who 


had been compelled, by the management of 


the agents of the Emigration Commissioners, 


to leave children behind, to the extent of 


some hundreds, cared for by their respective 
parishes. 
the facts of these cases, the friendly missionary 
travelled, day by day, backwards and for- 
wards, ina hard snowy winter, between her 
lodgings and the Home Office, and the Emi- 
gration Commissioners’ Office, until, at length, 


the orders were given for the sending out of 


all these wives and children. 

The idea of family colonisation naturally 
arose out of successful efforts for the re- 
union of families. The Society started from 
a single subject—a discontented Chartist car- 
penter, whose mother was in the work- 
house. He was taught (and his wife with 
him) how to save two shillings and sixpence 


a-week, how to get his mother out of the| 


workhouse, how to pay, with the aid of a 
loan, their passage to Australia. To ascer- 
tain whether self-supporting emigration could 
exist in the face of Government free passages, 
the crowds who, in 1848, the year of famine, 
besieged the Emigration Commissioners’ Office, 
were closely observed day after day. In 
time, a body of emigrants was collected ; < 
few influential names of patrons and pro- 
moters were got together ; and a little money 

yas raised, 
that since the scheme of family colonisation 


was announced, in May, 1850, by loans, | 


varying from one to six pounds (averaging 
less than three pounds)—without any of the 
usual expensive machinery of Colonising 
Societies—one thousand emigrants, of nar- 
row means and independent spirit, have been 
forwarded to Australia. 


A FORGOTTEN CELEBRITY. 


“ Time and chance,” as King Solomon says, 
“happen to all;” and this is peculiarly the 
case in the matter of fame and reputation. 
Many who have done much, and have enjoyed 
a fine prospect of a name that should survive 
them, have scarcely earned an epitaph ; whilst 
others, by a mere accident, have rolled luxu- 
riously down to posterity, like a fly on the 
chariot-wheels of another’s reputation. “The 
historic muse” is a very careless jade, and 
many names-with which she has undertaken 
to march down to latest times, have been lost 
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| devices. 


Thus, then, it has come to pass, | 


(Conducted by 


by the way, like the stones in the legend that 


fell through the Devil’s apron when he was 


learrying them to build one of his bridges, 


The chiffonniers of literature pick up these 
histories from time to time ; sometimes they 
are valuable, sometimes only curious. Made- 
moiselle de Gournay’s story is a curiosity. 

Marie de Jars, Demoiselle de Gournay, was 
born at Paris in 1566. She was of a noble 
and ancient family ; her father, at his death, 
left what in those days was a handsome for- 
tune ; but Mademoiselle de Gournay, his widow, 
had an unfortunate mania for building, which 
devoured it. When she took her place beside 
her husband in his grave, she left little but 
mortgages behind her. 

Judging from the portraits prefixed to her 
works, Marie de Jars must in her youth have 
possessed some personal attractions, in spite 
of her detractors: her figure was of middle 
height, her face rather round than oval, but 
with a pleasing expression, and adorned with 
a pair of large black eyes and a pretty little 
mouth. Her own account of herself, in a 
copy of verses, addressed to her friend Made- 
moiselle de Ragny, is, that she was of a very 
lively and obliging disposition. That she was 
obliging and kind-hearted, many circumstances 
of her life could prove ; but for liveliness, we 
are inclined to think that she flattered her- 
self: nothing can be further removed from 
liveliness than her works—they are pomp- 
ously serious. 

Her father died when she was very young, 
leaving five children: two elder and two 
younger than Marie. The eldest daughter 
married ; the son entered the army ; and Marie 
the eldest of the remaining three, seems to 
have been left pretty much to follow her own 
From her earliest years she had a 
passion for reading, and showed a wonderful 
sagacity in the choice of books: her favourites 
were Amyot, Ronsard, and Montaigne ; to 
these authors she afterwards added Racan. 
She was so faithfully exclusive in her taste, 
that she never cared to read any others. It 
was in 1580 that Montaigne published the 
two first volumes of his Essays. Marie de 
Jars was scarcely fourteen when they fell 
accidentally in her way, and her admiration 
amounted to enthusiasm: she sent a friend to 
tell Montaigne, who was then in Paris, how 
much she admired him, and the esteem in 
which she held his book. This proceeding 
from so young a person, who was moreover 
“fort demoiselle,” flattered Montaigne very 
sensibly. He went the very next day to pay 
a visit to Mademoiselle de Gournay : her con- 
versation and enthusiasm won the heart of 
the philosopher. In their first interview 
Montaigne offered her the affection of a father 
for a daughter, and Mademoiselle de Gournay 
proudly assumed the title of the adopted 
daughter of Montaigne ; and in a letter ad- 
dressed to him, which is still to be seen, she 
says, “that she feels as proud of that title as 
she should be to be called the mother of the 
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Muses ‘the mselves.” This friendship 2 never 
failed or diminished ; it was the best thing 
Marie ever achieved in this life, and is her 
chief claim on the sympathy and interest of 
posterity. But Marie de Jars became pos- 
sessed by the demon of wishing to become a 
distinguished woman on her own account. 
To accomplish this, she set to work to learn 
Greek and Latin, ’and though she brought 
more zeal than method to her studies, she 


worked with so much perseverance as to| 


obtain a good insight into both languages. 
Montaigne, in the next edition of his ‘Essays, 
added the followi ing passage to the seventeenth 
chapter of the second book :—*TI have taken 
a delight to publish in many places the hopes 
I have of Marie de Gournay de Jars, my 
adopted daughter, beloved by me with more 
than a paternal love, and treasured up in 
my solitude and retirement as one of the best 
parts of my own being. I have no regard to 
any thing in this world but to her. Ifa man 
may pr — from her youth, her soul will 
one day be “capable of very great things ; and 
amongst others, of that perfection of friendship 
of which we do not read that any of her sex 
could yet arrive at ; the sincerity and solidity 
of her manners are already sufficient for it ; 
her affection towards me more than super- 


abundant, and such as that there is nothing 
more to be wished, if not that the apprehen- 
sion she has of my end from the five and fifty 
years I had reached when she knew me, might 


not so much afilict her. 

“The judgment she made of my first Essays, 
being a woman so young, and in this age, and 
alone in her order, place, and the notable ve- 
hemence with which she loved and desired 
me, upon the sole esteem she had of me 
before ever she saw my face, are things very 
worthy of consideration.” 

Any woman might justly have been proud 
of such a tribute, and one feels to like Mon- 
taigne himself all the better for it. In 1588 
Montaigne went with Mademoiselle de Gours 
nay and her mother to their chateau at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde. and spent some time 
with them. 

In the year following she published her 
first book, calling it “Proumenoir de M. de 
Montaigne.” She dedicated it to him, and 
sent a copy to him at Bourdeaux, where he 
was then residing. That must have been a 
very proud day for Marie! This “Proume- 
noir” was not, as its title might suggest, any 
account of Montaigne, or relics of his conver- 
sation, but only a rambling Arabian story, 
which if gracefully told by Marie herself, 
might perhaps have been interesting during 
the course of a walk, but which, set down 
upon paper, is insipid to a degree, and of an 
interminable length. Montaigne is answer- 
able for the sin of having encouraged her to 
write it, thus adding to the weary array of 
books that nobody is ‘able to read, 

At her mother’s death, Mademoiselle de 
Gourney did something much better: she 
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took dienes of her younger whecther and sister, 
and administered ‘the affairs of the family 
(which, as we have said, Madame de Gournay 
had left in great embarrassment) with so 
much discretion and judgment, that she 
redeemed all the mortgages, paid off all the 
debts, and was in possession of about two 
thousand pounds in money. 

Montaigne died in 1592, at Bourdeaux. 
Enthusiastic and devoted, Mademoiselle de 
Gournay set off as soon as she was informed 
of it, and, providing herself with passes, 
crossed almost the whole kingdom of France 
alone, to visit his widow and daughter, to 
console them as best she might—and to 
weep with them the loss they had sustained. 

Madame de Montaigne gave her the Essays, 
enriched with notes in her husband’s hand- 
writing, in order that she might prepare a 
new and complete edition of them. This was 
a labour of love to Marie: she revised all the 
proofs, which were executed with so much 
correctness, that she is well entitled to call 
it, as she does, “le bon et vieux exemplaire.” 
It remains to this day the principal edition 
as regards authenticity of text, and one of 
the handsomest as regards typography. It 
appeared in 1595 (Pari is, Abel Langlier). 
Mademoiselle de Gournay wrote a preface, 
which is not without eloquence. She vigor- 
ously repels all the objections that had been 
raised against the work, and alludes to her 
adoption by Montaigne with genuine feeling. 
We translate the passage :—“ Reader, having 
the desire to make the best of myself to thee, 
I adorn myself with the noble title of this 
adoption. Ihave no other ornament, and I 
have a good right to call him my true father, 
from whom all that is good or noble in my 
soul proceeds. The parent to whom I owe 
my being, and whom my evil fortune snatched 
from me in my infancy, was an excellent 
father, and a most virtuous and clever man— 
and he would have felt less jealousy in seeing 
the second to whom I gave this title of father, 
than he would have felt pride in seeing the 
manner of man he was.” The good lady’s 
style is of the most intractable to render into 
common language. 

With Montaigne’s death, the whole course 
of Mademoiselle de Gournay’s life seemed to 
be arrested. Henceforth all her strength and 
enthusiasm were expended in keeping herself 
exactly where he had left her. She resolutely 
set her face against all the improvements and 
innovations which were every day being 
brought into the French language, which was 
making rapid progress ; but Mademoiselle de 
Gournay believed that, she had seen the end 
of all perfection when Montaigne died. 
Not only in her style of writing, but also in 
her mode of living, she remained obstinately 
stereotyped after the fashion of the sixteenth 
century, during the first half of the seven- 
teenth. Whilst still young, she became a 
whimsical relic of a by-gone mode, a carica- 
ture out of date. She resided in Paris, where 
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there was at that time a mania for play- 
ing practical jokes ; and Mademoiselle de 
Gour: nay, with her pedantry and peculiarities, 
was considered as lawful game; many un- 
worthy tricks were played upon her by 
persons who, nevertheless, dreaded the ex- 
plosions of her wrath on discovery, which 
on such occasions were of an emphatic sim- 
plicity of speech, startling to modern ears. 
The word “ hoaxing” was not then invented, 
but the thing itself was well understood. A 
forged letter was written, purporting to come 
from King James the First of England, re- 
questing Mademoiselle de Gournay to send 
him her portrait and her life. She fell into 
the snare, and sat for her picture, and spent 


six weeks in writing her memoirs, which she |, 


actually sent to England—where, of course, 
no one knew what to make of them. But 
when Marshal Lavardin, who was the French 
ambassador in England, returned to Paris, 
the parties who forged the letter did not fail 
to tell Mademoiselle de Gournay that the 
King of England had spoken most highly of 
her to the ambassador, and had shown him 
her autograph, which occupied a distinguished 
place in his cabinet. As M.de Lavardin died 
almost directly after his return, Mademoiselle 
de Gournay ran no risk of being undeceived, 
For a short time she abandoned literature 
and the belles lettres to plunge into alchemy, 
for which she had a mania. Her friends | 
remonstrated in vain; they told her how 


many other people alchemy had ruined, but 
she not the less persisted in flinging the 


remains of her fortune into the crucible. 
Like all who have been bewitched by this 
science, Marie fancied that her experiments | 
were arrested by poverty at the moment of 
success. She retrenched in every way; in 
food, in clothing ; reduced herself to barest | 
necessaries; and sat constantly with the| 
bellows in her hand, hanging over the smoke | 
of her furnace. Of course, no gold rewarded 
her research, and she was at length absolutely 
obliged to abandon her laboratory, and betake 
herself afresh to literature. As generous in 
adversity as she had been in prosperity, Made- 
moiselle de Gournay was not hindered by her 


poverty from adopting an orphan child, the | 


daughter of Jamyn, the poet, and friend of 
Ronsard. In the society of this young girl, 
and of a cat which she celebrated in verse, 
Marie de Gournay allowed everything in the 
world to change and progress as they might, 
fully persuaded that the glory of French 
literature had died with her adopted father, 
and that she had had the honour of burying it. 

This cat deserves a special mention, as it 
was a very noticeable animal in its day. It 
rejoiced in the name of Piallion, and during 
the twelve years it lived with Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, it never once quitted the apartments 
of its mistress to run with other cats upon 
the roofs and gutters of the neighbouring 
houses ; it was, in all respects, « discreet. and 
dignified, as became a cat of quality, and 
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above all, as became the cat of such a mistress 
as Mademoiselle de Gournay. If Mademoi- 
selle de Gournay had been young and hand- 
some, Piallion would, no doubt, have been 
as celebrated as Lesbia’s sparrow ; as it was, 
however, it only shared in the satires and 
caricatures that were made upon its mistress, 
When Mademoiselle de Gournay renounced 
alchemy, and began again to busy herself in 
literature, she unfortunately mixed herself 
up in some controversy of the day where the 
Jesuits were in question ; we forget what 
side she took, but she brought down upon her- 
self much abuse and scandal ; among other 
things, she was accused of having led an 
irregular life, and of being even then “wne 
femme galante!” This charge distressed her 
greatly, and she appealed to a friend to write 
her vindication. He told her, by way of 
consolation, that if she would publish her 
portrait, it would be more effectual than a 
|dozen vindications! Poor Mademoiselle de 
| Gournay had long since lost whatever good 
looks she had possessed in early life, and her 
jalchemical pursuits had added at least ten 
years to her appearance. 

| In the midst of all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of her lot, she was not without 
some compensation, She kept up her rela- 
tion with the famiiy of Montaigne, and went 
ona visit to them in Guyenne, ‘where she re- 
mained fifteen months. In all her distresses, 
| Mademoiselle Montaigne, and her daughter 
Mademoiselle de Gamaches, never deserted 
|her. There is a touching passage in one of 
| her works, in which the name of the “ bonne 
lamye” is not mentioned. There is little doubt 
but that it refers to one of these ladies ; ; it is 
, as follows: 

“Tf my condition be somewhat better than 
could have been expected, from the miserable 
|remnant of fortune that remained to me after 
the quittance of all my debts, liabilities, and 
losses, it is the assistance of a good friend, 
| who took pleasure to see me keep up a decent 
appearance, which is the cause of it.” 

Mademoiselle de Gournay also brightened 
the duli realities of her existence with 
| brilliant ideas of the fame she was laying 
up for herself with posterity—hopes which 
{neither Mademoiselle Jamyn nor Piallion 
were likely to damp. In 1626, she published 
a collection of her works, in prose and verse, 
which she entitled “L’Ombre de Mademoi- 
selle de Gournay,” and sat in her retirement 
expecting the rebound of the sensation she 
had no doubt of producing throughout Europe. 

The book was written in imitation of 
Montaigne’s “Essays”—all manner of sub- 
jects treated of, without any regard to order 
or arrangement ; long dissertations, rambling 
from topic to topic in every chi :pter, without 
any rule but her own caprice. It may be 
imagined what advantage such a work would 
give to those disposed to find matter for 
ridicule ; ; the spirit of mystification and love 
of hoaxing were not extinct, ‘There was 
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a pitiless clique of idle men attached to the 
Court, and circulating in society, who were 
always on the watch for victims, at whose ex- 
pense they might make good stories, or whom 
they might make the subjects of a practical 
jest. Mademoiselle de Gournay had fallen into 
their snares years before, and she seemed a 
still more tempting victim now. A regular 
conspiracy of wicked wits was formed against 
the poor old woman, who was then not much 
under sixty years of age. Her vanity had 
grown to enormous magnitude ; her credulity 
was in proportion; whilst her power of 
swallowing and digesting any flattery, how- 
ever gross, was something fabulous. No 
tribute that could be offered exceeded her 
notion of her own deserts. She certainly 
offered fair game for ridicule, and she was 
not spared, 

Louis the Thirteenth, who laboured under 
the royal malady of ennui, enjoyed the 
accounts of the mystifications that were 
constantly put upon the poor old lady. 

They told her (and she believed them) 
that there was nothing talked about at 
Court but her book ; and that his Majesty, 


Louis the Thirteenth, was her warm admirer. | 


Mademoiselle de Gournay not unnaturally 
expected that some solid proof of the royal 
admiration would follow; but nothing came. 
Louis, well content to be amused by absurd 


stories about her, never dreamed of rewarding | 
‘ . | 
She was made to believe that 


her for them. 
her portrait adorned the galleries of Brussels 
and Antwerp; that in Holland her works 
had been published with complimentary pre- 
faces; that, in Italy, Ceesar Carpaccio and 


~\ ° . : | 
Charles Pinto had celebrated her genius in 
their own tongue, and spread the glory of her | 


uame from one end of the peninsula to the 
other; and that no well-educated person in 
Europe was ignorant of her name and works, 
Marie de Gournay, after having been adopted 
by Montaigne, found all these marvels quite 
probable and easy of belief. These splendid 
visions of fame and success were quite as 
good as reality; they gilded her poverty, 
and invested her privations with a dignity 
more than regal. Among many other mysti- 
fications played off upon her, there was 
one which has since, in different forms, 
made the plot of farces and vaudevilles with- 
out number; but it was for the behoof of 
Mademoiselle de Gournay that it was 
originally made and invented. The poet 
Racan, whose works were some of the few 
Mademoiselle de Gournay condescended to 
read, had received a copy of “ L’Ombre,” 
and prepared to pay her a visit to return 
thanks. It must be borne in mind that they 
had never seen each other ; the conspirators 
chanced to hear of his intentions. Such a fine 
occasion was not to be neglected ; having as- 
certained the time appointed for the interview, 
they took care to be beforehand. The first 
who presented himself was the Chevalier de 
Bresire ; he caused himself to be announced 
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| by Mademoiselle Jamyn (the orphan she 
had adopted : now her friend and companion,) 
as M. Racan. He was clever and agreeable, 
and flattered Mademoiselle de Gournay with 
so much grace, that she was enchanted with 
him. He had scarcely departed, when 


M. Yvrande arrived: “ Announce M. Racan,” 
said he to Mademoiselle Jamyn. 

M. Racan has only this moment left 
> 


“ 


us.’ 


“Some vile trick!” 
nation. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay, seeing a young 
man, still handsomer and more agreeable 
than the other, and whose compliments were 
still more poetical, was easily pacitied, and 
received him graciously. A few moments 
| after he had left, the poet himself made his 
appearance. He was absent, nervous, shabbily 
dressed, awkward, and had, moreover, a ridi- 
culous pronunciation. He called himself 
“ LACAN.” 

The old lady was now out of all patience. 

“Must I, then, see nothing but Racans all 
the days of my life!” she exclaimed ; and, 
taking off her slipper, she flung it at his 
head, abusing him vehemently for daring to 
impose upon her ; and drove him out of the 
house. 

Of course, this story was much too good 
not to have a great success; it circulated, 
not only through the Court, but all over Paris, 
and came at last to the ears of poor Made- 
moiselle de Gournay herself, who could not 
be consoled, as it revealed all the tricks to 
which she had been a victim. The illusions 
thus rudely destroyed were far more precious 
than the philosopher’s stone she had so 
vainly sought, and involved a disappointment 
infinitely more painful. Who can help sym- 
pathising with the poor woman, who thus 
saw all her fairy treasures resolved into their 
intrinsic worthlessness ! 

However, good came out of evil. Cardinal 
Richelieu—who had been especially delighted 
with the story of the three Racans, and was 
never weary of hearing it repeated—took the 
fancy of wishing to see her, that he might 
try to make a good story out of her himself. 
He sent for her, and indulged in some very 
clumsy pleasantry, of which he had the grace 
to feel afterwards ashamed. Willing to make 
her some amends, he settled a pension upon 
her, in order that, for the rest of her days, 
she, and her friend, and her cat, might live 
on something better than dry bread. 

Under the influence of this gleam of sun- 
shine, Mademoiselle de Gournay edited an- 
other edition of Montaigne’s works, with an 
abridgment of her former preface. She also 
published a fresh work of her own, entitled, 
“Avis et Présens de Mademoiselle de 
Gournay,” which had a moderate success. 
Another edition of “L’Ombre” was also 
called for. All this, in some measure, con- 
soled her for past humiliations. 

i Her prosperity lasted until the death of 


said he, with indig- 
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Cardinal Richelieu. Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
then in extreme old age, still survived him. 
When the list of pensions granted by the 
Cardinal was submitted to the King, her 
uame caught hiseye. Louis the Thirteenth— | ‘ 
who might have had some grateful recollection 
of the many hearty laughs his Royalty had 
enjoyed at her expense—declared that the 
Cardinal must have been mad to grant such 
a woman a pension, and ordered it to be sup- 
pressed! Mademoiselle de Gournay passed 
the few remaining years of her life in a state 
of poverty painful to reflect upon. She died 
somewhere about 1646, at the age of eighty. 
Poor as she was, she made her will, 

became a person of her birth. She bequeathed 
her clothes to Mademoiselle Jamyn, who, old 
and infirm, survived her; a few books she 
left to different friends; and a curious old 
Map of the World, to the poet Gombauld— 
a personage as eccentric as herself, and one 
who lived and died in still greater penury, 
but who valued her legacy, and transmitted 
it to his heirs as the most precious treasure 
in the world. 


STRINGS OF PROVERBS. 


“A miss is as good as a mile.” The chance 
of good or ill is just the same, if it does not 
touch you, whether it be far ‘off or close at 
hand, To throw the number next to the 


prize is no better than to be at the bottom of 


the list. Yet there are exceptions. The cap- 
tain of a vessel of war in a South American 
patriot service, was standing on the mole- 
head of Vera Cruz one morning, in company 
with several junior officers. They were 
espied, across the bay, by some artillerymen 
on the batteries of St. Juan Ulloa, and a shot 
from a forty-eight pounder was sent at them, 
which so nearly struck the spot that the whole 
party were splashed with the water. “A 
miss is as good as a mile!” shouted the 
captain, laughing. But it was more than as 
good as amile; for the artillery officer on 
the batteries correcting his aim by his miss, 
sent a second shot, which knocked the captain 
into the sea. . 

“ God helps those who help themselves.” This 
is from the French—“A ide toi, et le ciel t’aidera.” 
La Fontaine derived it from Atsop. It is 
illustrated by a waggoner whose waggon 
having stuck in a slough, he began to eal 
aloud upon Jupiter—* Goad your oxen, set 
your shoulder to the wheel, and Heaven will 
help you!” A counsel of thorough practical 
wisdom. There is another saying founded 
upon this, but it takes the form “of a pro- 
foundly bitter satire—« Help yourself, and 
your friends will love you.” When you need 
no assistance, they will give you that which 
eosts them nothing—their love; in doing 
which they may also serve their own inter ests, 
by sharing in your successful perseverance. 
But there is another point of view from which 
this latter saying may be looked at. Friends 
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who are wealthy, or have great influence, do 
not always feel their love increased by your 
having succeeded well without their help, 
Their ~ gelf- love has lost the opportunity of 

‘ patronising.” 

“ What can ye expect frae an oolie- Py | ’ (oil- 
can) “but oolie?” A more quaint and graceful 
version of our “ What can you expect from a 
hog but a grunt ?” though the latter is turned 
into a more angry personal satire, It is curious 
and laughable to trace how, by a blunder in 
the meaning of “ oolie-pig,” our own proverb 
has been derived. 

“ Fine verses are precious as the relics of a 
Saint.” (Chinese.) And the people consider 
them so, in most countries ; but only when 
they have become relics. 

“ Intruth, it is not man that creates obstacles, 
but Heaven: and how can we help it?” 
(Chinese.) We think the truth lies directly 
on the contrary. The saying is characteristic 
of an enslaved people, or people of little 
energy. 

“ Virtue is its own reward.’ ‘This comes 
originally from the Chinese, with whom it 
stands thus: “ Virtue is, at last, its own re- 
ward.” 

“Fine feathers make fine birds.” The 
Chinese have a wiser saying; —“ Rich clothes 
cannot conceal a clown.” 

“A child may take a horse to water, but ten 
men cannot make him drink.” It is often easy 
to make first beginnings, in cases where there 
is the greatest “difficulty in accomplishing a 
thing. "This is a very forcible (though, of 
course, quite unintentional) comment in oppo- 
sition to the French s: aying of “ Ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui cotite’ ‘the first step is the 
great difficulty. Yet, though one directly 
contradicts the experience of the other, both 
are equally derived from sound experience. 
“Truth,” says Hazlitt, “is not one-sided, but 
many-sided ; and an observation may contra- 
dict another, made by the same person, with- 
out any inconsistency, according to the point 
of view from which it is looked at.” 

“Laigle Tune maison est wir sot dans un 
autre ;” the eagle of one house is the goose 
of another. Admiration dwells in different 
circles, which either scoff at the idols of each 
other, or ignore them. Of a similar tendency 
is the prov verb of “ One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” Since any special thing, if 
desired by everybody, would soon be ex- 
hausted, how fortunate it is that “tastes 
differ ;” and how amusing it is to see how 
each one, being quite satisfied with his own, 
treats the rest with contempt, as expressed in 
the additional epithet of “Chacun a@ son 

mauvais godt” —every one to his dad taste. 

“In for a penny, in for a pound :” a pro- 
verb which not only expresses the reckless- 
ness, or, at least, the touch of desperation, 
that often follows on taking the first step in 
an imprudence, but is also quoted continually 
as a sort of excuse and encouragement—a 
thing that must be. Of the same class is the 
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vicious saying, “ As well be hung for (ste sling) 
a sheep as a lamb.” 

“ Kine Hand wiischt die andere ;” one hand | 
washes the other. An extremely terse and | 
suggestive proverb, not easily reducible to 
literal terms. One thought assists another ; 
one action, another; one event clears up 
another. What one hand does wrong, the 
other sets right ; one thing excuses another ; 
self-love balances itself with itself, 

“ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” Those 
who often get themselves into broils are very 
likely to get burnt. The proverb expresses a 
disagreeable and dangerous position to per- 
fection, where the only retreat is to something 
worse. 

“Much virtue in Sif?” That is, there is| 
much depends on a qualifying term. Some- 
times the whole question turns upon it, or is| 
reduced to nothing, as expressed in the 
old Swedish saying, “If no if had come 
between, then had the old woman bitten the | 


” 


just as 





bear”—instead of being eaten by him. 


“ What is sown in the snow comes up in the} 
It is a prudent thing to} 


thaw.” (Swedish). 
begin in an ungenial and apparently prema- 
ture time, when you 
still be sure of the future. By these means | 
you will be in advance of all those who do not | 
see so far. 

“ Handsome is that handsome doth.” 
handsome and manly proverb, 
is derived from the Spanish. 


A very 
We believe it 


went to the 


“ Happy is the child whose fathei 


devil.” 
ism, we should conjecture this proverb to 
come from Spain. 
fé. The vices of a father may cause a revul- 
sion in the mind of a child ; but, unfortunately, 
ve often see that the son goes the same way 
as the father. 


“ His gown is full of holes ; he can thrust his | 


hand out at any one of them.” (Arabic.) There 
is full freedom of action in poverty. 

“In grief at having no house, she bought a 
broomstick.” (Arabic.) The slightest fancy 
censoles some people for the loss of a great 
reality. We may laugh at them, but, as 
things go, they are happily constituted. 

“ When they came to shoe the Pasha’s horses, 
the beetle stretched out his leg.” (Arabic.) 
This is exquisite; we commend it to the 
attention of Hans Christian Andersen. 

“The clartier the cosier ;” the dirtier the 
warmer. This is a Scotch proverb; and might 
equally well have been an Irish one. It is 
one of the many instances which show that 
proverbs (excepting those from the Last) 
are seldom derived from the wisdom of 
educated people, but from the daily experience 
of the vulgar,—not the less practically wise 
on that account, when they really are wise. 


san foresee that you will} 


be . 


From its quaint and graphic Roman- | 


It smacks of the auto da} 


| some companionships ; 





“It’s ill takin’ the breeks off a Hielandman.” 
You cannot rob a man of “nothing.” Do not 
go to law with a pauper. The same meaning 
lies in the Latin proverb, in Juvenal—* Va- 
cuus cantat coram latrone viator ;” the man 
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with an empty purse sings (whistles) in pre- 
sence of the robber. 

“ You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.’ This is the same as “washing the 
blackamoor white.” All the education in 
the world will not change a strong original 
nature, or law of nature ; it may modify and 
improve; but the inherent principle—the 
raw material—will always remain the same. 
“What ’s bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh.” 

“ How you walk |—as the old crab said to 
her daughter,” | This, and the “pot calling the 
kettle black,” is a modern version of the old 
scriptural parable of the mote and the beam: 
* Look at home,” is a modern para- 
phrase of the saying of Solon, Tyvw& ceavrov— 
know thyself. 

“ Mach dich zum Schaf im Spass, bist du der 
Wolfe Frass ;” make yourself a sheep in jest, 
and the wolf will eat you in earnest. Place 
yourself in the power of a greedy man, a 
tyrant, a bully, or a bitter satirist, in an un- 
guarded moment, and he is sure to take ad- 
vantage of it. “Do not play with edged 
tools.” 

“ Make hay while the sun shines.” Mani- 
festly of English origin, and derived from the 
climate ; though in substance it is the same 
asthe Latin, “ Carpe diem ”—seize the oppor- 
tunity—a maxim of Epicurus, versified by 
Horace. 

“ The devil was sick—the devil a monk would 
the devil got well—the devil a monk was 
The sick-bed resolutions, or hypocritical 
vows while in calamity, of those who are 
inherently wicked, are worthless. 

“El sabio muda consejo; el nescio, no.” 
The wise man alters his mind—the fool never. 
A dangerous saying, if literally taken, as it 
seems to excuse vacillation and compromise. 
But, rightly understood, it is an excellent 
maxim. The wise man is able to alter his 
mind (on conviction), the ignorant man is 
not. 

“ Dry reeds still keep company with the fire.” 
(Arabic.) No chances of destruction prevent 
perhaps there is even 
a fascination in it. One often wonders why 
people live at the foot of a volcano, or in 
towns subject to earthquakes. 

“ May her enviers stumble over her hair.” 
(Arabic.) A richly Oriental saying. May 
the hair of the woman, who is pursued by 
envy, grow to a luxuriance that shall en- 
tangle the feet of her enemies; may de- 
tractors be ruined by the increased success of 
those whom they sought to injure. 

“ The camel has his projects ; and the camel- 
driver has his projects.” (Arabic). The wishes 
and intentions of the people are different from 
those of their rulers—in all countries. The 
consequences of this very ancient truth are 
about to be developed in our own day, though 
the final solution is not so near at hand. 

“ God bless those who pay visits—short ones.” 
(Arabic). A capital saying, though one would 
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have thought that Arabia was the very last 
place it could have come from. The visitor 
had only to propose to relate a story, and he 
might stay as long as he liked. 

“Too many cooks spoil the breth.’ The 

y } 

Arabians say, “If the sailors become too 
numerous, the ship sinks.” An admirable 
comment on the mischief that arises from 
conflicting counsels of superiors; but the 
Scotch have a similar saying far more humor- 
ous, graphic, and pungent ; “Ower mony 
masters—as the frog said to the harrow, while 
it passed over him.” 

“It’s difficult to get three heads under one 
hat.’ (German). To make three people, inde- 
pendent of each other, meet in one spot, is by 
no means an easy thing to do at all times. 

“ Man proposes, but God disposes.” (Scotch). 
So Shakspeare says, in the line, “'There’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we may.” 

“ Necessity hath no law.” (Latin). 
its own law. 

“ Respect and contempt spoil the world.” 
(Italian). Only when they are misplaced ; 
but rightly placed, they would reform the 
world. 

“ When the heart is past hope, the face is past 
shame.” And when the face is past shame, 
there is no hope in, or for, the heart. There 
is no test of character greater than this. The} 
power of out-facing anything, shows that all 
inward emotion is lost, or good for nothing. 

“ Familiarity breeds contempt.” That is to | 
say, a gross, vulgar,and impertinent familiarity 
—a familiarity dealing in uncleanly talk and | 
practical jokes ; but familiarity, in the sense of 
companionship, ought to breed nothing but 
mutual regard and esteem, or else it ought to 
cease. He who said that “no man was a 
hero to his valet de chambre,” was well 


It has 
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answered by (Carlyle said it, we think,) the 
remark—“ that was the fault of the valet.” 

“ En tout temps le sage veille;” the wise 
man is always awake. We should rather say, 
the cunning man, the politician, or the worldly- 


wise, because true wisdom does not trouble | 


itself with constant suspicions, nor with con- 





stant alertness of mind. It has too much 
matter for profound thought to be always 
awake to external things. If a wise states- 
man be meant, then it is all right ; but not if 
applied to a philosopher. Most of the follow- 
ing (not all) are of the same class, and apply 
only to men of the world :—* Le sage se con- 
forme a la vie de ses compagnons,”’—a wise 
man conforms to the ways of his companions. 
“ Le plus sage se tait,’—he is wisest who holds 
his tongue. “A fool wanders, a wise man 
travels.” He knows where he is going, and 
what he would have. “Fools make feasts, 
and wise men eat them.” (We should rather 
say—wise men make feasts, and many people 
eat them—but fools, never). “The wisest 
man,” says Boileau, “is he who regards 
others with mildness, and himself with se- 
verity.” “The wise man,” says Confucius, 
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“inquires of himself the cause of his faults, 
the madman asks others.” “ Wisdom,” says 
Socrates, “adorns riches, and shadows po- 
verty,” (protects ? poverty.) “'The wise man,” 
says Bossuet, “ought to learn to profit by all 
things—by the good and the ills of life, the 
vices and the virtues of others, by his own 
faults and his good actions.” “The wise 
man,” ,says Moliére, “is prepared for all 
events.” “The seat of knowledge,” says 
Hazlitt, “is in the head; of wisdom, in the 
heart. We are sure to judge wrong, if we 


| do not feel right.” 


A CRY FROM THE DUST! 


Nor less immortal that, from birth, 
J was a Pariah on the earth, 


Not less a daughter, that my sire 
Cursed me, his child, in drunken ire. 
Not less a sister, that my brother 
Filed from a broken-hearted mother. 


God made me gentle; hunger came, 
And fanned rebellion into flame. 


God made me modest; who could dare 
To taint what he had stamped as fair. 


God made me beautiful and true; 
But, oh, stern Man! what could I do! 


I sickened, and I loathed the food 
Bestowed with taunts and gibings rude. 


T went in vain from door to door; 
1 begged for work—I asked no more. 


Work—work—a1nethought they might have given, 
And earned another prayer in Heaven. 


Work—work—they heeded not my ery ; 
God, too, seemed silent up on high. 


I would have worked all night, all day, 

To keep the hunger-fiend away. 

I went again from door to door; 

This time I begged for bread—once more. 
They spurned me thence; ’twas then I fell, 
And bade Hope, Virtue, Heaven, farewell. 





NEEDLES. 


We have been to Redditch, that remark- 
able little Worcestershire town, to see 
needles made. While on that perch — for 
Redditch crowns a high hill—while looking 
abroad, in all directions, over a true English 
country scene of hill and dale, orchard and 
sloping fallow, humble church-tower, and 
comfortable farmstead, we were compelled, 
by our errand, to contrast this with some 
very different places in which we had studied 
needles. People who invent and use such 
articles of convenience as needles must have 
a good deal in common, however widely differ- 
ent they must appear on the whole. How 
many wants and wishes, designs and plans, 
efforts and achievements, must be common to 
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a cnet . 
the minds of all sorts of persons who sew 


things together to make garments, and do it 
by means of the same invention,—of an in- 
strument which shall pierce the material, and 
draw a thread after it, to tie two edges to- 


gether! We could not but think, while on the | 


table-land of Redditch, of the odd places in 
which, at intervals of years, we had observed 
this process, or the records of it. 

In the Lebanon, high up among the defiles 
and rocky platforms, which succeed each 
other till the celebrated cedars are reached, 


groves and orchards, called Eden, and believed 
by many people in the East to be the real 
first home of Adam and Eve. We did not, 
when we were there, see anybody sewing fig- 
leaves together ; but we mention that place, 
not only because it is a wide-spread belief that 
the first sewing ever done was done there, but 
because we had, a little while before going 
there, seen a piece of sewing, of extremely old 
date. The work that we saw was a piece of 
darning, with the threaded needle still stick- 
ing in it, after the lapse of several thousand 
years. The old Egyptians had a custom of 
burying in their handsome, roomy rock tombs, 
specimens of the works and possessions of 
the deceased ; and the cotton fabric that we 
saw, with the pretty unfinished darn (more 
like herring-bone stitch than our ordinary 
darning), and the needle sticking in it, was, 


no doubt, the property and the handiwork of | 


the lady in whose tomb it was found. It may 
be seen in Dr. Abbott’s collection of curio- 
sities at Cairo. Those old Egyptians seem to 
have known the use of steel. They used it 
for armour ; but not, we suppose, for needles ; 
for this needle—the one remaining needle 
from the world of above tive thousand years 
ago, is of wood. The wood is hard, and the 
needle is made as small, probably, as it can 
be, but it is sadly clumsy ;—harder to use, no 
doubt, than the sail-makers’ needles we saw 
under the file at Redditch. It is a curious 
thing, however, to glance back, through all 
those thousands of years, to the Egyptian lady, 
sitting in her elegant chair, mending her 
muslin garment (whatever it might be), while 
surrounded by her children,—one of whom was 
playing with her doll (still in mummified exist- 
ence), with a face and hair uncommonly like 
the Sphinx—and another, a baby, handling— 
not a woolly bow-wow dog like those that yelp 
in our nurseries—but a little snapping croco- 
dile, of wood, with a loose under jaw. Andthen 
—what a long step it is over space and time! 
—to the place where we have seen another 
sort of needle, with its thread—no more to 
be compared with the Redditch needles than 
the Egyptian one;—the green shores of 
Mackinaw, in Lake Michigan, where, in some 
of the long row of wigwams, there are, at 
this day, Indian women, sewing with a needle 
of stout porcupine quill, and thread of the 
sinews of the deer. Again, among those 
that we have not seen, there are the fish- 
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bones that the Greenlanders and the South 
Sea Islanders use ;—the women of the one 
race sitting in their snow-burrow, stitching 
by the light of their oil-lamps; and the 
women of the other race wearing, while at 
work, a great palm-leaf on their heads for 


;Shade; and cooling themselves occasionally 


by a swim in the calm water within the coral 
reefs. Again,—but we must not stop to tell 
of all the different kinds of needles used in 
the world—though the list would now be a 
It would be a short list, because 
our English needles of to-day are spreading 
all over the known world, wherever exchange 
of commodities is going on. 

Some of us may feel uncomfortable at this 
thought ;—uncomfortable at the recollection of 
asad story about that. Do we not know of cer- 
tain purchases, made of certain simple Africans 
—thepurchase-money on our side being needles 
—“ Whitechapel sharps,” duly gilded at the 
head,—which were found, after the departure 
of the traders, to be without eyes? Itisa 
sad story. The Redditch makers, who used 
to prepare gilt “ Whitechapel sharps” for the 
African market, say that they don’t believe 
it ; that the needles were of a coarse and ill- 
finished kind; but that they were never 
“blind.” Yet the testimony is so strong, and 
the effects of the cheat were so serious in 
damaging our commercial character among 
the savages, that we fear there can have 
been no mistake. It was, no doubt, a pa- 
rallel case with that of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who sold a handful of gunpowder for a bale 
of furs, to the Red Indians, instructing their 
customers to sow the gunpowder in furrows, 
to get valuable crops next summer ; and with 
that of the Dutch traders, who used their own 
hands ‘and feet for weight,—the hand for half 
a pound, and the foot for a pound, and eter- 





nally astonished the Indians at the quantity 
of furs they had to heap up, and squeeze into 
the scale, to weigh down the Dutchman’s 
pound. If we laugh at such stories, it is with 
a weeping heart ; for tricks like these, done 
in any corner where new races are found, are 
a grave misfortune to the whole human race. 

How is it that “Whitechapel sharps ” are, 
or were, made at Redditch? It is supposed 
to be because Elias Krause lived in White- 
chapel ; giving a good name to needles, which 
they long preserved. And who was Elias 
Krause? He was a German, who came over 
in 1565, and was the first maker of needles in 
this country ;—that is, of course, of the mo- 
dern kind of needle. And who taught the 
Germans? The Spaniards,—if we may judge 
by the importation of “ Spanish needles” into 
England and other countries before the Ger- 
mans made them. And who taught the 
Spaniards? Nobody seems to know ; so it is 
reported that they invented the true needle,— 
made of steel, with a point at one end, and an 
eye at the other. 

What pains Elias Krause took with his 
work, we may judge by what some living 
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persons could tell us of necdle-making in 
their young days. Cyclopeedias of the present 
century—within the last thirty years, even— 
give such an account of the formation of a 
needle, as appears quite piteous to one who 
was at Redditch yesterday. We read of such 
hammering, and rolling, such heating and 
cooling, such filing and punching, of each 
separate needle, that we wonder how any 
sempstress ever dared to break an 
turn the point, of a thing which had cost so 
much pains. And the needles of thirty, 
twenty, ten, five years cost something 
much more serious than pains and toil. 
cost human life, too, at a terrible rate. It 
never was true, as it is often said to have 
been, that needle-makers rarely lived beyond 
thirty years of age; but it was, for a long 
time, true that every needle that was pointed 
helped to shorten some man’s life. 

The facts were these. Needle-pointers 
lived, while at their work, in an atmosphere 
thick with stone-dust and steel-dust, generated 
by the dry grinding of the needles upon the 
wheel just “under their noses. Instead 
windows, there were many little doors in the 
places where they worked, in order to carry 
off as much dust as possible ; and one con- 


, 
ago, 


sequence of this was that the men sat in a| 


thorough draught. Their only precaution 
was to go out ‘about once in an hour, and 
rinse their mouths; a poor device enough, 
while their 
were infested, like their dress and their skin, 
with myriads of sharp points of cruel ste eel. 
They died of consumption in a few years. 


noses, 


twenty. If men, with a consolidated frame, and 


good appetites, (for the largest eaters lived | 


longest,) set to this work, they might possibly 
hold on to forty,—a case here and there occur- 
ring of a needle-pointer who reached forty-five. 
Bad morals always attend a permanent state 
of insecurity of life and bad health; and so 
it was in this case. 
given. Some men earned a guinea a-day; 
none less than two guineas a-week. It be- 
came an established fact, that the needle- 
pointers (then about forty men, in a popula- 
tion of one thousand five hundred, in Red- 
ditch ; and in a similar proportion, as the 
population increased) were a set of debauched 
young men, who, tempted by the high wages, 
braved their doom, and entered upon the 
business at twenty, or soon after,—counting 
the years they supposed they might live, and 
declaring their desire for “a short life and a 

merry one.” They married, and always left 
their widows and children to the parish. 
Following their notion of a merry life, they 
would at: times drink ale, day and night, for 
two or three weeks together. Then, they 
would go back to their benches, raise a pro- 
digious dust, and choke over it, almost with- 
out pause, for three weeks or a month, to clear 
off scores; then, they would have another 
drinking bout. "This was a sight which no 
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eye, or | 
| mouth. 


They 


of 


throats and windpipes | 
| become a 
| the men, besides 
| Wages, not to use any means of self-preserva- 
If boys tried the work, they were gone before | 


| needle-makers. 


Very high wages were | 
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humane employer could endure; and many 
were the consultations and attempts entered 
upon by the masters to save or prolong life. 
All such attempts exasperated the victims 
themselves. They insisted upon their right to 
die early, if they chose ; and they were sure 


| their employers were in reality wanting to 
| lower their 


wages. A good man invented a 
wire-gauze mask; which, being magnetised, 
must prevent the steel-dust from entering the 
The men would not wear it, This 
mask could be little or no protection against 
the dust from the grindstone. Another device 
was therefore joined with that of the mask ; 

a canvas cylinder, brought down close over 
the grinds tone, up which, it was hoped, the 
dust would make its way, and be carried off. 
In one night, the canvas cylinders, through- 
out Redditch, were cut into strips, and the 
needle-pointers declared themselves under in- 
timidation from their fellow-workers, about 
wearing the mask. It was pretty clear at the 
time, that the men agreed among themselves 
to cut one another’ s cylin lers, and to threaten 
each other ;—that it was a matter of collusion 
from end to end. 

Other inventions were devised from time to 
time ; but were never got into use. The new 
ge neration of needle- -pointers (and an em- 
ployer of fifty years old has seen four gene- 
rations of them) was less ignorant, and some- 
what less vicious than their predecessors ; but 
still the sacrifice of life went on. It had 
point of honour, or of self-will, with 
their dread of a lowering of 


tion; and on they went to their early 
graves, as fast as ever, until four years ago. 
Then there was a strike among the Redditch 
It lasted three months; at 
the end of which time the men became very 
hungry, very sad, and very humble. They 
made no objection to the terms offered by the 
employers ; and the employers saw that now 
was the time to save the needle-pointers from 
their own folly ; and they made it a prime 
condition of renewed connexion between 

masters and men, that a certain sanitary 
apparatus should. be faithfully used. The 
promise was given; the trial was made ; the 
men soon found the comfort and advantage of 

t ; they seem, now, likely to live as long as 

other people ; and the stranger observes that 
they seem to show off the arrangement 
with a certain complacency and pride, which 
prove that it works in excellent accordance 
with their will. What this arrangement is, 
we shall tell hereafter, when we have carried 
our commodity up to the need of being 
pointed. The number of needle-pointers in 
Redditch, now, is about one hundred and ten ; 
a large company to be saved from an early 
and painful death ! 

It is not so very long since every needle of 
every size was made separately, from begin- 
ning to end, as sail-makers’ needles and pack- 
ing needles are made still. It is hard to say 
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which is most perplexing to the imagination: 
the old method, by whicli nails, hooks and eyes, 
and needles, were separately fashioned by 
hand: or the present amount of production 
by machinery. We saw, the other day, hooks 
and eyes made by a machine, which gave us a 
strong impression of its being alive (some one 
said it could do everything but speak), by 
which one manufactory sends out a ton per 
week of hooks and eyes. No comment can 
add to the marvel of the thought—a ton of 
hooks and eyes per week! In needle-making 
there is no such marvellous machinery: the 
marvel consisting chiefly of the dexterity 
attainable by human fingers; but the mon- 
strous numbers made are simply overwhelm- 
ing. We saw, on a counter of a warehouse 
yesterday, a set of little parcels, such as 
a lady might carry home all at once in a 
hand-basket, and found that they contained 
a quarter of a million of needles! Compar- 


ing that set of parcels with what else the| 


room contained, we gave up the attempt to 
comprehend what we saw. The room was 
surrounded by compartments, each of which 
was filled with similar packets. 


like undertaking to count the grains ofa square 
yard of sea-beach. 


Needle-making is now, however, almost 
gone out everywhere else. There was, once, 
a famous manufacture at Long Crendon, in 


Oxfordshire ; but it has languished so long 


that it has nearly expired. ‘The people inter- 
married with remarkable exclusiveness; ex- 
changed ideas with nobody else; heard, or 
would hear, of no improvement; chose to 
remain as they were; therefore, of course 
they sank. The population of Redditch has, 


nearly five thousand ; of whom almost every 
man, woman, ang child lives by needles. The 
neighbouring villages contain a population of 
from four thousand to five thousand more: a 


large proportion of whom are employed by | 


the Redditch manufacturers. The lawyers’ 
and doctors’ fees were once needles; and the 
shopkeepers’ profits, and the maid-servants’ 
wages, and the houses, and the schools, and 
the land-allotments, and the flower-show 
prizes, and all the good things that may be 
found there now, were once needles too. 
Finding such things come of needles, let us 
see now how the needles come into being. 
We are allowed to go over the Victoria 
Works, the manufactory of Mr. John James ; 
and, moreover, into any of the houses of his 
work-people who carry on their business at 
home: which is the case with about three- 
fourths of them. Those who work on 
Mr. James’s premises are well off for air, 
light, and cheerfulness. Some of the rooms 
overlook his pretty garden, and all have 
plenty of windows. When once we have left 
the furnaces and boilers, all the rest is clean ; 


and there is no sign of ill health in any of 
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The effort to | 
imagine their contents, when in use, was| 


Yet this was only one| 
room of one manufactory of one little town ! | 





|'These wires, 
|ecurved, and they must be straightened. 
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meantime, increased from fifteen hundred to | 
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the intelligent faces. Intelligent they are ; for 
these people have had a good school education. 
Mr. James admits no children under ten years 
of age tohis employment. He cannot prevent 
some of his people from hiring the help of 
children under that age; but his rule is en- 
forced to the utmost of his power. Of the 
work-people, thirty-eight can read and write ; 
fourteen read, but do not write; and only 
three can do neither. Those three are—a 
boy, just arrived from elsewhere; a man, of 
great natural intelligence, who earns two 
guineas a-week ; and a half-wit, who can turn 
a wheel, but cannot learn his letters, 

In going over the premises, we must pass 
hither and thither, and walk into the next 
street and back again, and even take a drive 
to a certain country mill and return, in order 
to present in their natural order the processes 
of needle-making. 

The best wire comes from Yorkshire ; the 
inferior from Birmingham. There is a small 
chamber, really pretty in its way, from being 
hung round with coils of bright wire, sus- 
pended from hooks. ‘This wire is of all 
thicknesses, from the stout kind required for 
fish-hooks for Newfoundland cod, and for 
packing and sail-making needles, to the finest 
for cambric-needles. In the dark and dingy 
rooms below, bits of wire, each the length of 
two needles, are cut by a pair of vast shears, 
well fixed to the wall. The “measure” is a 


| steel instrument, furnished with a screw, 
| which determines the length of the bundle of 


wires cut at once. Two iron rings, about 
five inches in diameter, are placed on edge, 
and nearly filled with the cut wires, of which 
there is thus a pretty large faggot before us. 
having ‘come off coils, are 


A sort of hooked poker is thrust into the 
rings, and transports the faggot to the fur- 
nace, where it is presently heated red-hot. 
It is taken out;a curved iron bar is laid 
between the rings, and the bundle is rolled 
backwards and forwards on a table until the 
wires are straight. This is called “rubbing 
straight.” 

We now find ourselves in a mill in the 
country—a pretty place, with its pond, its 
unceasing gush of water, its little ravine, its 
cheerful farmstead, its fields with cows 
grazing, even at this season. There is a 
miller peeping out at us. What does he do 
here? One end of the mill is let for grinding 
flour ; the other, for grinding needles. We go 
down some steps to a basement-room, where 
straps are revolving with all possible zeal. 
The water-wheel is under our feet; and 
round us are placed four grindstones. Each 
grindstone is furnished with a cap or cover, 
like a collapsing Dutch oven. It does not 
fit closely, but leaves a space, through which 
the deadly dust is blown, Here is the secret 
of the salvation of the dry-grinders. A com- 
fortable-looking needle-pointer is seated on 
his bench. He takes up two dozen or so of 
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wires, and applies the ends to the grindstone. 
While doing this, he has to roll every wire 
between his finger and thumb. Backwards 
and forwards he makes them revolve, in con- 
tact with the wheel; and off flies a shower of 
sparks. One end being done, he presents the 
other ; for it must be remembered that these 
wires ‘are of the length of two needles. As 
he works, we see the dust rushing under the 
cover, quite away from the workman’s face 

and we 
comes of it. There is a covered fan-wheel in 
the middle of the chamber, turned by water- 
power ; and this it is which sucks away the 
dust from all the four grindstones at once. 
We pass outside to the end of the building, 
and go down some more steps, to the brink of 
the stream which is flowing away down the 
little ravine. We observe that a patch of the 
opposite bank, some way down, is whitened— 


crusted over with dust; and, looking care-| 


fully, we see puffs, as of a thin smoke, coming 
from behind a grey stone on our side of the 
bank. Behind that stone is the outlet from 
the fan-wheel, and the whitening on the grasa 
aud brambles is the dust which would have 


hung about the men and within the men, if 


they had not consented to this saving measure. 
> 


It is a plan which costs a little money in | 
the first instance ; although it saves a vast deal | 
That fan-wheel uses up a third of | 
\“‘a knife,” 


in the end. 
the water power appropriated to this chamber. 
The men have, nominally, the same wages as 
of old; but they pay their share of this loss, 


at the rate of about a shilling a-week. This| 
The masters | 


is their toll for life and health. 
bear a much larger share, and with extreme 
content. It may be mentioned here, that 
from the nominally Nigh—extremely high— 
wages of this class of men, must be deducted 
the mill-rents they pay, and the cost of their 


tools—amounting altogether to ten or twelve | 


shillings a-week. 

We now have the wires straight, and 
pointed at bothends. We next find ourselves 
in a workshop, in the next street 
James’s. Here, we see a stamping machine 
and die, which flattens and prints a space 
precisely in the middle of each bit of wire 


The print shows where the eye is to be, and| 


” 


at the same time the “guttering” is done— 
the forming the little channel seen in the 
heads of all needles. The workman strikes 
off five thousand of these in an hour ; that is, 
he flattens and “gutters” the heads of ten 
thousand needles per hour—rather an ad- 
vance upon the old method of doing each one 
by hand! Then comes the punching of the 
eyes. The punch is double, of course ; and 
the boy who works it, perforates four thou- 
sand wires, or eight thousand needles per hour. 
This is dexterous work, the wires being laid 
and removed almost faster than the eye can 
follow. 

The next boy we noticed was seven years 
old ; alittle fellow hired by the woman under 
whom he worked. “This boy,” we were told, 
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|« earns his living by apitting. 


are invited to go and see what be-| 





to Mr.| 
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He is not an 
American ; yet t he passes his days in spitting.” 
Before him lay bits of wire almost as fine as 
hairs: and these wires he was running 
through the eyes of the twin needles which 
had come from the punch. He ran a wire 
through each line of eyes, “spitting” two 
dozen or so on his two wires. A woman, 
whose wrists and arms were obviously of un- 
usual strength, received these spitted needles, 
laid them on a prepared steel plate, and filed 
off all roughness on both sides. The twin 
needles had yet to be separated, and the 
fragments of flattened steel surrounding the 
heads to be removed. This was done by a 
woman close at hand, who sat before her 
little anvil, filing with precision between the 
rows of heads, so that they separated easily ; 
and then, by another movement, clearing 
away all extraneous bits and sharp edges, 
delivering her spitsful of needles complete 
in form. 

They are still rough and rusty-looking ; 
and, what is worse, they are soft ;—so soft as 
to bend with a touch. The hardening comes 
next. They are heated, in batches, in the 


| furnace, and, when red hot, are soused into a 
|pan of cold water.—Next, they must be tem- 


pered ; and this is done by heaping them (all 
lying the same way) on a very hot metal 
plate, where a man with a metal slice, called 
in each hand, shifts them inces- 
santly backwards and forwards, upon each 
other, taking care that all get, as nearly as 
possible, an equal quantity of heat. If any 
get too little, they bend in the using ; if too 
much, they break. As they turn blue upop 
this plate, they are removed, the shade of 
blueness showing when they are tempered 
enough. 

The polishing remains to be done. The 
best needles are polished no less than six 
times ; and there are three stages of polishing 
for all, The final scouring is the most em- 
phatic affair. To see it, we must find our- 
selves at the mill again. The water power 
there appears to be moving half-a-dozen 
mangles: and very like mangling the process 
is. On avery coarse cloth, which lies upon 
another coarse cloth, needles are spread, to 
the number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery 
dust is strewed over them: oil is sprinkled 
upon them, and soft soap is daubed by spoon- 
fuls on the cloth. The whole precious mess 
is then rolled up compactly, and tied at both 
ends, and round and round, as tight as pack- 
thread can bind it ; and we have before us 
a disgusting black “roly-poly” dumpling. 
Several of these are put into one of the 
mangles, where they roll to and fro for eight 
hours. By that time, the emery is worn 
smooth, the packets are taken out, and the 
needles are dressed with fresh emery, oil, and 
soap; and another eight hours’ mangling 
succeeds. From this, the needles come out 
dirty enough, and smelling horribly ; but they 
are capable now of showing their brightness, 
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They are washed with hot water and cleansing 
materials in iron pans, by boys, who seem to 
enjoy the shaking and boulting of the needles 
with real zest. When clean, the needles are 
tossed into sawdust, and tossed about in it, 
until they are dry, and then the sawdust is 
tossed out from them ; they are tossed into 
bundles, and sent to the manufactory, to be 
sorted and put up for sale. 

We shall not come back to the unsavoury 
mill any more ; so we will ask what that boy 
is doing; and how any stone-breaking can 
be necessary to the making of needles? He 
is breaking into smaller pieces those not large 
white stones, from which emery powder comes, 
We follow his barrowful of pieces into a little 
shed, and find that the water power is working, 
up and down, the pestle of a great mortar, 


where the boy’s fragments are broken into | 
A man is sifting what comes out of the | 


dust. 
mortar, and returning whatever will not go 
through his sieve. 

Once more in the manufactory, we find the 
faulty needles separated from the perfect. 


Among so many, some must be broken, some | 


bent, some with bad eyes or dull points. 
We inquire what becomes of the refuse, 
which is called “scrap;” and the answer 
appears to us so curious that we are glad we 
did not miss the information. The bright 
needles, which happen only to have lost their 


heads, are eagerly bought by picture-frame | 


makers, and cabinet-makers. They are 


invaluable for delicate fastenings, for veneer- 
ing, and where a nail is wanted of extreme 


fineness and without a head. The rest of the 


“ . . . } 
scrap” is equally prized for another object, 


—for making gun-barrels. It is sold by cart- 
loads, as the finest-tempered steel that gun- 
barrels can be made of. What an idea this 
gives,—or would give, if we could receive it, 
—of the extent of the manufacture ! 

The manufacture is now complete ; but the 
making ready for sale exhibits a miracle of 
dexterity ; at least, to unpractised eyes. 

A handful of needles, lying all manner of 
ways, is put into a tray, which is shaken 
backwards and forwards, until the needles 
lie all one way. Those whose points lie 
left, from those whose points lie right, are 
separated. A little girl spreads a heap on 
her counter into a rough row, wraps a_ bit 
of cloth round the forefinger of her right 
hand, shakes the needles a little, and brings 
out a batch, with their points sticking lightly 
in the cloth, and their heads supported by 
her other forefinger. These she lays aside, 
and does the same thing again, until all are 
separated. A heap is thus separated more 
quickly than we can tell how itis done. But 
these needles are of different lengths. How 
should we set about sorting them? Certainly 
not in the actual way. The operation just 
described is called “heading.” ‘This is called 
“handling.” A narrow piece of wood, like a 
thick flat ruler, is heaped with as many 
needles as will lie upon it, almost from end to 
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end. A woman feels along both sides with 
the lower edge of her hands, and lifts from 
the rest, with her little fingers and the palms 
of her hands, the longest needles, which she 
places on one side. ‘hen follow the next 
longest, which she places on the other side. 
It is altogether an atfair of tact; and fine 
must be the touch, and long the experience, 
required to do such sorting with accuracy. 

Then, we arrive at the seat of another won- 
derful woman, who is pronounced by her 
employer the most rapid worker he has ever 
seen. Her business is to count the needles 
into quarter hundreds, and paper them up. 
The squares of paper lie ready ; the needles 
are before her. She separates twenty-five of 
them, whips them into a paper, and counts 
again with incredible rapidity ; folding the 
filled papers when about half-a-dozen are 
ready. We are so persuaded that our readers 
could never believe how many packets this 
woman folds in a day, that we will not say 
how many thousands they number. That so 
many should go forth into the world from one 
house, is wonderful enough ; that one woman 
should put them up for their journey, is more 
than any readers, not needle-makers, could be 
/expected to believe on the declaration of an 
anonymous writer. 

Next, we come among boys and girls. One 
‘little boy is cutting out the printed labels, 
which have had their figures neatly filled 
in by an older lad. A third is spreading 
| the cut labels on a board smeared with paste. 
A girl is putting them on the packets of 
needles, Another is putting on the warranty 
ticket, in like manner. Anotheris “tucking ;” 
slipping one end of the needle paper into the 
other. A lad is looking to the drying of the 
papers in the warm drying-closet, in the same 
room, where they remain about two hours ; 
and he and another are tying up the papers 
into packets. Finally, we return into the 
warehouse, and see the piles of gay boxes, 
| which are to be filled with an assortment of 
jneedles for presents, or for foreign sale. 
‘These boxes are a branch of industry in 
themselves ; with their portraits of the Queen 
and Prince, and their copies from popular 
pictures, such as Raffaelle’s Madonna in the 
Chair. As a further temptation, these pic- 
tures in the lids are so fitted as to be disen- 
gaged and hung up. They are probably to be 
seen on the walls of many a log cabin in 
America, and chalet in Gitinededh and bun- 
galow in India, and home of exiles in Siberia. 
it seems as if all the world of needlewomen, 
of every clime, were supplied by England. One 
man has gone from among us to set up the 
business in the United States ; but the Ame- 
ricans are not known yet to be making for 
themselves. In all directions, our hundred- 
weights and tons of this delicate article are 
going forth. 

We should have liked to know what the 
consumption of sail-makers’ needles is at 
home: but this we could not learn, These 
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formidable affairs are separately forged, as 
their finer companions once were. The 
flattening, and guttering, and filing of the 
heads, is done on grooved anvils; and so is 
the hammering of the lower half into a three- 
sided surface. The pointing is done by one 
at a time being held to a revolving cylinder 
of a grit-stone brought from Bristol ; and 
then there is another rubbing against a 
“buff,’"—a cylinder covered with leather 
dressed with emery. The eyes are punched | 
separately, and by repeated strokes; and 
pains are given to the finishing of the head, 
by flattening its sides, and filing all smooth. 
The process is nearly the same with packing- 
needles ; but, as we know, their pointed ends 
are considerably flattened and bent. 

We must deny ourselves the pleasure of | 
describing the other manufacture which goes 
on in the same place,—that of fish-hooks. 
The pattern-books of the concern show 
specimens of all sorts, from the strong cod- | 
hook, for the Newfoundland Banks, and the | 
salmon-hook for the Norway cataracts, to| 
the most delicate little barb that can be| 
hidden under a streak of feather, to dance in | 
the insidious character of a fly on the surface 
of an English rivulet. We find here sail- 
hooks, too, — like very large button-hooks. 
Without these the sailmaker could not hold 
together the edges of the uncommonly heavy 
fabric he has to sew. 

The women and girls in this establishment | 
are rather more numerous than the men and | 
boys. Their employer accounts for the| 
superiority of all in health, understanding, 
and morals, to the last generation, by citing } 
the results of the Sunday schools of Redditch, 
and the good free-school there. He may be 
quite right: but there is something in the 
tone of the intercourse between himself and 
everybody on his premises, which convinces a 
stranger that there is also somebody else to 
thank for the improvement, which drives out 
all the stranger’s preconceptions of the 
wretchedness of needle-makers. For our 
own part, we must say that a load has been 
removed from our mind—a burden of sorrow 
and commiseration—by our visit to the 
Victoria Needle-works at Redditch. 
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We do not exactly hold with Parson 
Adams’s enthusiasm on the subject of the 
pedagogical art, inasmuch as we do not 
esteem a schoolmaster the greatest of charac- 
ters, nor ourselves the greatest of school- 


masters. But we have a sufficiently high 
standard of praise, by which to ajppre- 
ciate the efforts of good and practicai men 
in this most difficult and most important 
vocation. 

With all our love for the home education, 
received at a mother’s hands in early life, 

with all our preference—even despite the! 
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improbability of our ever arriving at an 
Etonian impeccability on the subject of false 
quantities—for the quiet perseverance and 
patient reprimands of a private tutor, to the 
off-hand discipline of a public school ; still 
we love the dashing emulation which a school 
always inspires. But this emulation is swayed 
by directors as various as are the motives by 


|which it is impelled. The passions and feel- 


ings of youth are entrusted to men as 
remotely different in character as are the 
characters that make up the anomalous 
population of that little world in miniature, 
a school. 

When the golden reign of the Busby 
school swayed the dreaded sceptre beneath 


| which the hands and backs of juvenile de- 


linquents daily and hourly quailed, Latin 
and Greek, Euclid and hexameters, flourished 
at the expense of self-respect and boyish 
dignity. 'The remembrance of a flogging 
might suggest the precise quantity of a, e, 4, 
0, u, under certain circumstances ; but the 
scholar seldom became a poet on the strength 
of such inspiration. The birch and the bay- 
tree were by no means friendly, and the 
operation of being “ horsed” seldom led the 
sufferer to a sure seat on the back of Pegasus, 
Quick boys got on without the cane; and 
stupid boys not only became more stupid, 
but grew doygedly indifferent. Caning is 
very like other violent stimulants, and loses 
its effect by being taken too often, if it do 
not quite ruin the mental constitution of 
the patient. 

And the heroes of the Busby school were 
men of inveterate obstinacy, who resented 
the kicks and cuffs of their school days, by 
kicking and cufiing in turn when they grew 
older. Discipline had hardened into the 
mere scholar, what might have been the 
scholarlike man, Fathers sent their sons to 
school to enjoy the canings they had ex- 
perienced in their own time; and their 
sons, in turn, bequeathed the same inherit- 
ance to their successors. Who knows how 
many a cruel judge, callous bishop, or selfish 
dean and chapter, do not trace their absence 
of human feelings to their birch-fostered 
studies in literis humanioribus ? 

Nor were morals bettered by the reign of 
terror. Boys only sinned with more secrecy, 
and told falsehoods with more consistency 
than they would have done, had their con- 
sciences been appealed to rather than their 
backs. There is nothing attractive in a 
caning; and what poor human nature will 
often do to obtain a place under government, 
or a piece of church preferment, it will, in 
earlier years, and with better extenua- 
tion, do to defend its tender skin from the 
lash of the pedant. It is dangerous to 
punish a boy for telling a falsehood, when 
you terrify him from speaking the truth. 
The ancient test of horseponding witches 
shows nearly as enlightened views of human 
nature, 
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Again, the love of home was too apt to 
degenerate into indistinct ideas of a place 
whence “pocket-money” and “ prog” came ; 


while more tender and more soul-subduing | 


associations were forgotten, or scoffed at, as 
childish. Coldness to those who ought to be 
best loved, was a natural result of daily 
suffering the tyrannous cruelty of one who 
seemed paid by best friends to act as a per- 
secutor. Those, moreover, who had once lost 
the power of loving, soon became clever in 
cruelty ; and when they saw their compa- 


nions wincing under the ingenious tortures | 


of the local Dionysius, grew proportionately 
insensible to the sufferings of cats, birds, or 
younger boys. 

Cane was not the only enemy to whom 
the Busbeian school might lay their griev- 
ances or deficiencies. The plan of education 
too often made a bad scholar of a good business 
man, a casuistic parson out of an acute 
lawyer, and an ignorant one out of a youth 
who might, by steady perseverance, have 
arrived at the post of managing partner in a 
drysalter’s or a mercer’s, The stiff uni- 
formity, the chop-and-steak steak-and-chop 
system of education, which rang the changes 
on Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, in one 
ever-recurring series of combinations, at once 
served to curb and stifle originality, and to 
force a class of study upon youths, suited 
neither to their prospects in life, nor their 
abilities, 

Still worse was its effect on literature. 
That a good knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is highly conducive to chastening and height- 
ening an English style, especially where 
the application of derivatives is concerned, 
no one will deny. But, in the restricted 
system of the last age of education, Latin 
and Greek were too much held up as the 
one and only standard, as the line of de- 
marcation that was to separate the educated 
from the illiterate. Whatever might be the 
general accomplishments or acquisitions of a 
man, he was no scholar, and no company for 
scholars, without a knowledge of languages 
no longer spoken; and an Oxford man 
despised learning French as much as a 
man is now underrated who will not learn 
German. 

Besides this direct tendency to lower the 
standard of original English literature, this 
exaggerated estimate of the utility of the dead 
languages went farto deteriorate the purity and 
freshness of the English language. Terse and 
forcible Saxon words gave place to elaborate, 
but inexpressive, coinages of four syllables. We 
know a man-to this day who cannot call a 
place “ marshy,” but speaks of its “paludosity.” 
Such an example is but one of infinite thou- 
sands, which may be culled in handfuls from 
many a “ standard English divine’s ” best and 
most instructive pages. 

The retention of old phrases derived 
from the Roman law, or clumsily modified 
and modelled thereupon, has overloaded 





‘our legal phraseology with redundancies 


and tautologies, which have no other pur- 
pose than increasing the waste of parch- 
ment, and proportionately of costs, and occa- 
sionally leaving room for a dangerous quibble. 
Why we cannot have English law in the 
English language, is a far greater puzzle than 
the authorship of Junius. 

But, although a taste for some preposterous 
medizval revivals has developed itself of late 
years, few attempts have been made to restore 
the cane to its original dignity, and wholesale 
flogging is as little appreciated in our days as 
the burning of heretics. Bodily punishment 
(and that with considerable restriction) is for 
the most part confined toactsof daring defiance 
of authority, deliberate disobedience, or fraud. 
In the latter case it may fairly be doubted 
whether the expulsion or temporary suspen- 
sion of the “black sheep” is not a better 
punishment for the delinquent, as well as a 
more lasting and forcible lesson to his com- 
rades. 

We have been led to these remarks and re- 
membrances on the subject of thrashing, by a 
recent visit to an establishment where both 
rane and birch would have found themselves in 
a terra incognita, and where we found nothing 
but contrast to the old system ; and, betver 
still, no contrast that was not an improve- 
ment. 

Whizzing through the tunnel just past 
the Doric Square station, we found ourselves 
running along, with flat country anu slightly 
distant hills on either side. Everything looked 
very cheerful, fresh, and out-of-London-ish. 
Not that we ever dislike London. We only 
leave it, to nerve our senses with fresh air, 
and return to appreciate its greatness, and 
penetrate its secret sorrows, with awakened 
imagination, and with hearts made kinder by 
our brief converse with trees, fields, and the ' 
sky above us. 

At length we stopped at a little wooden 
station, and, as we got out, marvelled at the 
quarter-of-a-mile-long train of luggage-trucks 
arriving from some out-of-town London in 
the north. Away from the station, we turned 
aside into a little lane, with lofty trees on 
either side, where we could not even see the 
line of railway. We forgot town, and thought 
only of where we were going. 

When we came in sight of the “Gable 
College,” as it is called —from some gro- 
tesque peculiarities in the rough red brick 
structure that forms the educational domicile 
—we could not help being struck with the 
cheerfulness of the whole appearance, de- 
spite its solitary situation. The number of 
narrow bedroom windows, opened for venti- 
lation, and with the pure white curtains flap- 
ping to and fro, were suggestive of a healthy, 
home-like comfort, strangely unlike the two- 
in-a-bed, thirty-in-a-room, one-windowed, cur- 
tainless “ ward,” yclept a “dormitory,” which 
used to chill our blood and benumb our half- 
clad limbs, as we crept to bed within the 
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allotted five minutes, at St. Sourbriar, in Mill- 
gate, Launchester. 

The porch, overgrown with honeysuckle 
and creepers, looked as unforbidding a school- 
house entrance as one would wish to see; and 
the servant-maid who opened the door seemed 
to be cut out of the same pattern of neatness 
as the white bedroom curtains. We speedily 
found ourselves in the presence of the matron. 


The Reverend Lucas Springer and his lady | 


lived at the Rectory, and the matron, beyond 
occasional consultations, chiefly of a financial 


character, had all the domestic arrangements | 


to herself. She was a good-tempered, well- 
spoken, bunch-of-keys-at-her-waist sort of per- 


sonage, who never seemed at a loss about any-| 
On producing my card, she seemed | 


thing. 
fully prepared for my visit, and requested me 
to wait in the library until tea was prepared 
for me after my journey. 

I had leisure to take a brief but most 


satisfactory survey of this important part of | 


the establishment. Full well I remembered 
the meagre stock at schools in by-gone days, 
when a copy of “ Evenings at Home” would 
go about in the hands of every one but its 
possessor, who in turn monopolised “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and the odd third volume of the 
“Travels of Rolando.” Between these, an 
odd “Speaker” or “Reader,” or so, and 
a few puerile story-books, we might have 
starved for reading, had not some elder boy, 
of revolutionary principles, now and then 
smuggled in a newspaper, which he read in 
company with a select and confidential circle, 
Happy and proud was the boy who could gain 
the entrée to that exclusive “set,” and strange 
and persevering was the course of that 
juvenile politician, until he made his maiden 
speech in the House. 

But, here was something calculated really 


profound, study, and thad, even at an early 
period, found sufficient encouragement to 
cheer on their juvenile enthusiasm until oppor- 
tunity might perfect its efforts. Some of the 
writing was no less suggestive of the banker's 
ledger. In short, the trophies thus exhibited 
told a distinct tale of the desire to develop 
individual capacity : not to rack and distort it 
upon the Procrustean bed of mere line and 
rule. 

Our meditations were cut short by the 
| approach of tea, and the return of the matron, 
I had already seen enough to raise my 
curiosity, nay, almost enough to make me 
believe that a model school was not the 
chimera which previous experience had led 
me to maintain. Despatching my two cups of 
|tea with a readiness worthy of Dr. Johnson, 
I followed my good-natured escort. 

The bedroom story was evidently the 
favourite hobby of the matron, whose life 
might have been well-nigh spent in looking 
jafter clean towels, seeing that the filters 
(there was one in every room) were filled, 
jand the windows kept open. But she was 
a great favourite with the boys, the confi- 
| dante of all their sorrows, and they did all in 
their power to save her trouble. The plain, 
cheap, deal furniture of these little chambers 
was faultlessly clean ; everything was uniform 
and compact, yet of the simplest, plainest, and 
most substantial make. A beautiful incen- 
tive to holy thoughts on beginning or ending 
‘the toil or sports of the day, was the number 
lof little prints of scriptural subjects which 
|adorned the wall that faced the bedstead— 
|silent and unobtrusive, yet pleasing and im- 
|pressive companions to the Bible and Prayer 
| Book that graced every table. 

The most fastidious scrupulousness could not 
jhave found a fault with the arrangements of 





and truly to develop and foster the mind of! these pretty little rooms, especially when one 


a boy, enough to furnish and expand ideas, 
withont being enough to drive the imagina- 
tion riot, or to deprive the reasoning faculties 
of a definite stand-point. Good sound histories 
and gazetteers, the best encyclopzedias, a few 
practical and comprehensive works on arts 
and sciences, were blended with a complete 
collection of such classics as, without coming 
within the limits of a regular course of school 
study, might yet be available for reference. 
Nor were the more fascinating studies ex- 
cluded. Poetry and the drama found their 
best and purest representatives, and the 
whole collection gave the idea of a good 
private library, purchased without ostenta- 
tion or affectation of rarity, and arranged 
with a sole view to utility and improvement. 
Above the cases, hung various specimens of 
drawings by some boys, and of calligraphy by 
others ; the variety of subjects showed that 
whilst ruined cottages and water-mills were 
drawn with taste by the boys who treated 
drawing as an accomplishment, others had 
made the steam-engine and the coast-battery 
subjects of satisfactory, but of course less 


|reflected on the saving of health and clean- 
| liness, and the incentive to neatness of habits, 
thus practically inculcated, by making every 
| boy answerable for the state of his own room. 
| What a contrast to St. Sourbriar! How dif- 
ferent was the struggle for the soap or the 
|jack-towel! How replete with combats, and 
| personal danger, a visit to the already cracked 
looking-glass! and how severely visited, at 
the same time, was any offence against 
tidiness ! 

We now entered the chapel—a plain, neat 
building, free from trivial affectations of or- 
nament, and invested with nothing calculated 
to distract the thoughts from simple, boyish 
prayer; then we passed on, through a small 
corridor, to the school-room. 

Five or six boys were busy, and all in 
different ways. School was over, but work 
was not. One was elaborately transcribing 
some algebraic figures, which made our head 
ache ; another was copying out music, with 
great neatness ; while a third was copying a 
Christ’s head in chalk. Neither seemed to 
interfere with the rest. and all seemed to be 
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interested in their occupation. They could 
play, however, as well; for the matron in- 
formed me that the mathematical young 
gentleman was the best bowler, either in .the 
school or the village; and that the musical 
one was hugely given to private theatricals, 
on a stage where even pasteboard heroes 
looked important. Another boy was designing 
a plan for a new wing and outbuildings for 
the school; and the elaborate completeness 
of the details proved that, if not quite a 
master mason, he had, at all events, some 
knowledge of wood, bricks, and mortar. With 
eyes beaming with pride, he conducted us 
to the “Carpenter’s shop,” where he and 
two others, of like constructive tastes, had 
been employed upon a perfect town of pigeon- 


houses and rabbit-hutches, besides some | 
joiner’s work, of a more refined and difficult | 


character. All three were destined to pro- 
fessions, for which their early amusements— 
without depriving them of the refinements of 
a fair general elucation—tended to qualify 
them; but I found that, as scholars, they 
were behind the rest, 
Greek system recurred to my mind; and I 


again thought how many useful men had} 


been lost to the world through a one-sided 
system of instruction. 

Everything in the school-room was neat 
and orderly; the communication with the 


library was direct; so that if a doubt or'| 


discussion was raised during lesson time (an 
event which the master never sought to dis- 
courage), information was readily to be had. 
The walls were decorated with specimens 
of the pupils’ talents, less artistic than those 
in the library, but more rigidly useful. Maps, 
carefully copied, on a large scale; compa- 
rative charts of history and chronology—all 
the work of boys, some of whom were still 
hovering about the head class—were sufficient 
stimuli to a healthy emulation. 

The diary, or daily plan of study, was 
especially worthy of notice. While every 
boy was bound to observe the same hours as 
the rest of his class, in spelling, writing, and 
other too-often neglected items of English 
education, the residue of his time was divided 
in a manner calculated to develop the pecu- 
liar bent, and to furnish means of attaining 
the object, of each. Those who were pursuing 
classics devoted their time to them, and were 
not compelled to fritter away time in vain 
attempts to study mathematics, or other 
sciences, for which they had no taste. Above 
all, everything seemed done with reference 
to an end; as though education were really 
the means of gaining a living, instead of a 
mere concession to a conventional custom of 
society. 

I regretted that it was not school-time, 
that I might have witnessed the daily en- 
forcing of a system framed upon principles 
80 open and so natural; but the specimens 
of labour, taste, and study, which met my 
eyes, as fresh boys came in, and unfolded 


The old Latin and} 
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their “lockers” to my view, were the proudest 
testimonials that a master could have wished 
to exhibit. No natural bent, consistent with 
propriety, seemed to be discouraged; and 
yet, in the clear, sensible language of the 
boys, I discerned an attention to the funda- 
mental points of a good English education, 
widely different from the slip-shod false shame 
which appear to be the essence of school- 
boy English in general. Moreover, each 
boy seemed to have been taught to make 
one thing his strong point, and to seek for 
means of substantiating his own views there- 
upon; but to yield, in turn, to those better 
informed upon other points. 

Just as I was proceeding to visit the play- 
ground and gymnasium, the Reverend Lucas 
Springer entered. He briefly, but warmly, 
apologised for his absence ; but would not 
allow me to leave the boys until I had seen 
what I found was neither a neglected nor an 
uncherished portion of the model school of 


| Gable College. 


The number of ingenious contrivances for 
twisting the body into those fantastic attitudes, 
which, comical as they are, are nevertheless of 
no small use in strengthening and increasing 
muscular tone, were enough to provoke the 
energetic rivalry of these juvenile acrobats, 
jand my fear for their necks and limbs was 
| hardly quieted by the softness of the sandy 
loam which formed the substratum beneath. 
| But, few of those young fellows could not 
| have vaulted on a pony, as well as on the 
shapeless four-legged block that now seemed 
as great a favourite among them as Buce- 
| phalus was with Alexander. ‘To be sure, a 
bruise did happen now and then, but the 
| matron was always ready with brown paper 
and vinegar, and had been known to connive 
at “breakfast in bed,” sometimes at stray bits 
of supper, for the invalid gymnast. Moreover, 
she believed greatly in Dredge’s Heal All, 
and so did those boys who were most given to 
breaking their shins or elbows. If clothes 
were torn, too, and best suits deranged, who 
but the matron could “fine draw” so decep- 
tively ? 

A glorious piece of greensward, quite large 
enough for a fair game at cricket, and enclosed 
swimming-bath, and a kind of poultry and 
rabbit yard, completed the arrangements of 
the play-ground. Yet, complete as were all 
the arrangements for amusement, nothing 
more important seemed neglected. Every 
boy seemed to get on, because he was led in 
the path that Nature pointed out, and inclina- 
tion followed. Where each boy is spending 
on the average one third or ove half of his 
time in studies that he has neither head, 
inclination, nor opportunity to profit by, and 
this, perhaps, to the exclusion or half neglect 
of the very pursuit that might have led to 
greatness, the amount of idleness in an ordi- 
nary school or college may readily be caleu- 
lated. Again, there is some industry to be 
learnt. even at play. A listless, indolent boy 
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can as ill enjoy vaulting or trap- -ball, as he | 


can penetrate the difficulties of the Digamma, 


or appreciate the forty-seventh proposition of | 


Euclid. But if boys are taught to emulate 


each other, and to aim at excellence, even in | 


their amusements, the principle of industry 
thus seductively impl: anted, will radiate and 
expand itself in all directions, grasping every 
subject that inclination will permit, and illu- 
mining every difficulty by that light which 
the love of study alone can shed forth. 

Amid such reflections, I shook hands with 


my juvenile exhibitors, mentally vowing a 


handsome contribution of books to their 
library ; and returning through the kitchen 
(which in educational establishments is always 
a sight worth seeing), I joined the master of 
the Model School, having first gazed in in- 
tense admiration upon six huge urns of tea, 


and some leviathan piles of bread and butter 


and water-cresses, that were just starting out 
to the refectory. 
thoroughly home-made—and I should have 
guessed so, even if the matron, with a slight 
air of pride on her good-natured countenance, 
had not told me so. 

As we walked towards the Rectory, the head 
master modestly received my praises, but 
warmed with honourable enthusiasm as he 
spoke of some of his best boys. 
listened for ever to have 
Downton, who had been bored with mathe- 


matics until he had been prostrated with brain | 


fever, had recovered health and intelligence | 


at the Model School, and had become one of 
the most clever landscape-painters, albeit ade- 
quately educated upon other points. Another 
equally promising musician, already officiating 
as organist to a college in connection with 
the present ests :blishment, owed all his suc- 
cess to having 


Mrs. Springer’s pianoforte : 


intricacies of verbs in m1. Such praise came 
with the greater disinterestedness from this 
admirable clergyman, who was himself a 
thorough scholar and profound divine, and 
who, without having any time for the lighter 
studies and the less recondite, but more com- 
pulsory, business of ordinary life, knew well, 
not only how to appreciate all human tastes 
and talents at their own real value, but like- 
wise took the best means, and employed the 
best agents, for their development and per- 
fection. 

In the course of a most agreeable evening’s 
conversation, he unfolded to me the plan “of 
the institution : to the foundation and carrying 
on of which he had made no small personal 
sacrifices. Many of the boys were admitted 
free of expense ; but neither themselves nor 
the rest were acquainted with the fact. 
Thus a large amount of bad feeling, painful 
humiliation, and vulgar vanity, was nipped in 
the bud, and asense of equality served to 
bring forth and ripen nobler feelings of inde- 


The bread and butter were | 


I could have | 
heard how young | 


been allowed to practise on | 
having been uni- | 
versally condemned as a “slow boy,” from his 
inability to comprehend or remember the | 


(Conducted by 


pendence and self-reliance. The payments 
made by the rest varied according to the 
means of parents or friends ; and private 
subscriptions and gifts from parties whose 
names seldom transpired, had already placed 
| the “Model School” in a fair condition to last 
and to increase. 

As to the system of education pursued, 
although in nothing omitting the standard 
features of a classical routine, it embraced a 
large field, and did not render classics com- 
|pulsory upon those who, when once capable 
of having any tastes at all, showed decided 
dislike for them. At the same time, if a boy 
|evinced a disposition to return to a pursuit 
|he had once cast off, he met with encourage- 
ment enough to make him wonder he had 
lever disliked it. To mature the germs of 
natural thought, not to forcibly engraft a 
jconventional set of ideas upon a repulsive 
istem, was the principle of the Reverend 

wcas Springer ; and, on this principle, he 
|had filled a school with boys, few of whom 
|seemed likely to disappoint the friend who 
had supplanted the hobgoblin dynasty of the 
Busbyites. 

Walking towards the railway, and dozingly 
musing in the carriage on my way home, on 
what I had seen, I rez ached London. 
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Tue French live, move, and have their 
being for “ effect.” Truth and nature are 
nothing unless they can be made to produce 
something astonishing. Even in their news- 
papers, which should be faithful mirrors 
of society, the taint of this taste for spurious 
| art is everywhere to be found, Compare their 
police reports with ours. Except in the “Ga- 
zette des Tribuneaux”—which being solely 
devoted to judicial reports, is bound to 
be scrupulous—there is no stamp of truth 
upon them. Each case is a little romance. 
The story is developed, the characters are 
grouped, and the dialogues conducted with 
artistic and exaggerated love of effect. The 
dry business of a charge, and the prisoner’s 
account of himself; are exchanged for the 
romantic style of an episode in Gil Blas. 
In a case of robbery, the sinner is de- 
scribed as a “ fair daughter of Eve ”—the 
sinned against as the “tender, but impru- 
dent, Sieur F——.” In cases of assault, it 
is generally the porter, or the porter’s wife, 
who have been quarrelling with one of 
their lodgers: or it is the wine-shop keeper, 
who has been resisted in his efforts to turn 
out a turbulent customer—a very possible 
case, and suggestive of a germ of truth in the 
report. Frequently the mere manner of tell- 
ing the story casts a doubt upon it. The 
narrative—for it is delivered in the narrative 
form—always commences with a sketch of 








the career and personal appearance of one of 
the parties. The dialogues are invariably 
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dressed up to convey an idea of the rank 
and manners of the class to which the 
yrosecutor, or culprit, or witness belongs. 

hey are usually sustained at the rate of 
one word, with a hyphen before it, per line. 
For porters and their wives, conversations in 
bad grammar and slang orthography are sub- 
stituted for what was really said. Sublime 
expressions of super-sentimental generosity are 
ascribed to lenient prosecutors. Almost every 
minor criminal is portrayed as of a comic 
turn of mind. He generally pilfers, or cheats, 
or assaults the executive for the fun of the 
thing, and his defence consists of epigrams 
and bon-mots. Great criminals are utterly 
useless to a newspaper until some halo of | 
romance has been thrown around their crimes. 
The prisoner murdered his uncle, or poisoned 
and robbed his landlord, or poignarded and | 
rifled his dearest friend, to relieve a stranger | 
from the pangs of hunger, to buy his dying | 
mother some delicacy she was longing for, or 
to marry the idoi of his soul, and to establish | 
himself in life with comfort and respectability. 
When no feasible sublimity of that degree of | 
intensity can be called up, and theculprit stands 
confessed simply and nakedly a murderer, and 
nothing but a murderer, the reporter—to suit 
the taste of the present editor-in-chief of 
the French press in general—pronounces the | 
wretch to be either a Republican or a Socialist. | 

In those little ruptures which break the 
private tenour of domestic life, it not uncom- 
monly appears that vice triumphs, and virtue 
is unrewarded. When a money-loving father 
and a jolly agreeable young prodigal are at | 
issue, all the amusement which is got out of | 
the case, by the romantic reporter, is extracted 
at the expense of the close-tisted parent. The | 
elderly husband, who presumes to bring his 
young wife into court—however great her| 
crimes, and however severe his sufferings—| 
will be sure to find himself caricatured in the 
next morning’s papers. Although the de- 
cision on the affair may be just, yet, as the! 
magistrate seldom appears in the story, it 
is not always given. 

In every French newspaper there is a column | 
or two, headed “ Various Facts,” purporting to 
contain all the fearful accidents, melancholy 
catastrophes, and lamentable occurrences of | 
Paris and the provinces, which the papers are 
that day called upon to record. There is a 
suspicious air about most of them. You fancy 
you have heard something like them some- 
where before ; especially if you have read 
many French romances. Nothing but initials 
of the parties are given, with a few less 
romantic exceptions. Why that secrecy? Is 
it tenderness for the feelings of Sieur de i 
who has strangled his sweetheart with her 
own hair? Ts it hyper-Gallic gallantry towards 
Madame B——, who has broken the neck of 
her husband, by suddenly closing the window 
upon him, when the unfortunate man was 





| conceived, and say nothing about it. 





looking out to observe the state of the 
weather? The locality, too, is generally 
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vague. If it bein the provinces, the reader is 
given a whole arrondissement to guess at ; if 
in Paris, the quarter only is mentioned. Why 
that mystery ? 

One remarkable feature in the “ Various 
Facts,” given under one head in all French 
newspapers, is the straightforward manner in 
which they are recited. There is an official 
air about the “Sieur de So-and-so;” and a 
laconism in the narrative, which distinguishes 
them entirely from the Police Reports. They 
are only suspicious from their curt impro- 
bability. Thrilling incidents would appear 
to be too plentiful in this department to re- 
quire any stretching out from the narrator. 
They have no headings; they relate the 
circumstances only; leaving to the judg- 


}ment of the reader, whether they constitute 


an accident, an occurrence, or a catastrophe 
—feeling, probably, that no title, in however 
large type, could add or take away from the 
fearfulness, melancholy, or lamentable nature 
of the fact. The state of alarm or excitement 


| —considerable, or otherwise—into which the 


neighbourhood may be thrown, is excluded as 
irrelevant: anything which can “be better 
conceived than described,” they leave to be 
But for 
this conciseness, who could have hoped to 
comprehend the complicated tricks and coun- 
ter-tricks of lover, wife, and husband, related 
in the “Droit,” the other day; ending, of 
course, as all such stories do in France—whe- 
ther in drama, novel, or ballad—with the 
complete defeat of the husband’s schemes, and 
the tinal triumph of the wife and lover! Re- 
lated in the English style of newspaper narra- 
tive, who could have unravelled that tangled 
skein of blunders, which finally left the injured 
husband a prisoner in the station-house, and 
secured to the happy pair twenty-four hours’ 
fair start for the frontier? Twenty lines suffice 
for the tragic story of a young couple whose 
bodies were found in the Seine, near the capital, 
bound together by cords, with a statement of 
the heartless conduct of relatives, “who had 
endeavoured to separate those who now united 
themselves for ever,” wrought inneedle-worked 
letters, upon the bosom of the white frock of 
the unfortunate young woman. Their remains 
may be vainly sought in the “ Morgue ;” for 
nothing had been heard there of the me- 
lancholy occurrence. In thirty-six lines, we 
were told, in the “ Estafette,” a short time since, 
how the Sieur X was a barber, in the 
department of the Seine and Marne, (the 
author of the spelling-books, by the way, could 
think of no one but Xerxes when an owner 
for this scarce letter was wanted ;) how he had 
a pretty wife ; how a customer coming inces- 
santly to be shaved and have his hair cut, 
aroused his suspicions ; how a friendly neigh- 
bour confirmed them; and how, when the 
unsuspecting customer delivered over his 
head, on the next occasion, into the hands of 
the Sieur X , with a careless inquiry of 
“What news ?” the irritated barber replied by 
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narrating the circumstances of his wife’s infi- 
delity so ‘closely, that although fictitious names 
only were stated, the guilty lover, touched to 
the quick by the resemblance with his own 
misdeeds, looked up tremblingly, in time to 
see, in the looking-glass, a sinister expression 


upon the features of the barber ; who, im-| 
mediately after, illustrated the climax of his | 


narrative, by cutting off the left cheek of his 
customer. "The same thing, or something 
very much like it, fills nine volumes from the 
pen of a celebrated romancist. But novel- 
writing is one art, and the recording of 
“Various Facts” is another. 


The following little sample of scenes that | 


(according to the newspapers) are constantly 
occurring in the French capital, is extracted 
from the “Ordre” 
8th of November, 1851. It forms a portion 
of the weekly article, headed “Review of 
Paris,” 
some celebrity,) and containing remarks on 
musical news, books, and all remarkable events 
of the week, being generally written with 
gravity, and purporting to contain facts only. 
The scene is the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 

“On Sunday afternoon last, two funeral 
processions were observed to approach the 
cemetery about the same time. Coming by 
opposite roads, the two parties converged at 
the gates, and entered the grounds in close 
succession. They mounted the sorrowful 
steep ; followed the same path for some mo- 
ments ; then turning to right and left, they 
separated, each seeking the chosen place 
where the tomb was prepared. 

“Certain signs indicated that one of these 
parties followed to her last home a female 
friend ; while it was evident that the other 
party deplored the loss of a brother or hus- 
band. 

“The double ceremony ended, and the parties 
had retired ; one person might have been re- 
marked, standing alone at each of the graves. 
Near the tomb of the one was a gentleman in 
an attitude of sorrow : beside the other, a lady 
in deep mourning. Long time they prolonged 
their farewells; each quitting at the same 


moment that spot where they had left interred | 


a part of themselves; a portion of their 
hearts. 

“Proceeding with a slow and sad step, it 
happened, that the two mourners arrived 
together at the point where the paths formed 
an angle with the broad walk. Their eyes 
met ; and they exchanged a tearful look, and 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“Ts it indeed you, madame ?” 

“¢ And you, monsieur ?” 

“<«This is a strange chance, madame. Ten 
years ago an amicable arrangement separated 
us, whom the rites of matrimony had joined 
together.’ 

“<Tt is a sad chance that has conducted me 
hither, monsieur,’ 

“*Tt is to a no less sad one that I am in- 
debied for this meeting. This day I have 


Gace 


(a daily paper) of the | 


signed Eugene Guinot, (a journalist of | 








performed my last duty towards one who was 


dearer to me than life.’ 

“¢ Ah! she is nomore! I too have lost my 
dearest friend on earth—he who was indeed 
the consolation of my life. Receive my as- 
surance of sympathy, monsieur.’ 

“* Believe me, madame, I feel for you most 
sincerely.’ 

“So saying, they walked on for some 
moments in sile nce, side by side, giving way 


ito thoughts, whose melancholy nature re- 
| vealed itself in frequent sighs—reflecting upon 
the past —upon the future ;—bitter ‘Teflee- 


tions, which the sequel of their conversation 
betrayed. 


“¢ Alas!’ said the husband, ‘henceforth, 


| how hollow, how colourless, must life appear!’ 


oe ? 


And mine ! 
broken voice. 

“* What could recompense the loss of those 
kind attentions ?’ 

“*'To whom shall I confide my sorrows ?’ 

“* Where now shall my evenings be passed ?’ 

“* Upon what arm shall I lean ?’ 

“ And each added mentally that it was now, 
perhaps, too late to take up those ties that 
had been so long loosened. 

“*Does there not appear to you,’ said the 
husband, ‘a singular coincidence in this 
event, that strikes us on the same day, and 
isolates us at the same time ?’ 

““The hand of fate reveals itself in this 
meeting.’ 

““Tt reunites us, that we may mutually 
console each other. Who does not know how 
to feel for the misfortunes which he has him- 
self suffered ?’ 

“*TDo we understand each other ?’ 

“* You speak of her ?’ 

“¢ And you, of him ?’ 

““Has not experience taught us to be 
indulgent 2?’ 

“*Tt has, and many things besides.’ 

“ They arrived again at the gate, where two 
carriages awaited them; one of which they 
dismissed. ‘The two mourners, who had come 
separately, returned together ; doubtless never 
to part again.” 

This romantic little anecdote is, by no 
means, an unfair specimen of the facts recorded 
in the “Revue de Paris.” Histories, no less 
striking, are to be found every day related as 
truths with the utmost gravity, and in the 
most conspicuous parts of the Parisian journals. 
We trust we have, in former pages, given 
enough to show that, if the French portraits 
of the English include a few eccentricities, we 
are amply revenged by certain Frenchmen’s 
pictures of society in France. 


exclaimed the wife, in a 
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